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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


FANE coal dispute is in a state than 
Tuesday the owners met the miners for an 
conference ” and the meeting ended with increased 

vine proposed that coal should be sold 


The 
at prices high enough to maintain the 192¢ st indard of 


On 
** infor- 


worse CvVer. 


mel 
pitternes 


wages by means of selling agencies on which they would be 
also stipulated for no inerease of 


to two oby ious objections, 


represented, They 
hours. Th proposal Is ¢ pen 
first that coal t be sold abroad at the 
i and secondly that artificially high prices at home 


cann sugecsted 


} 
I 

would cripple every industry that uses « val. All that 
the miners could say in answer to these difficulties was 
first that if the Government considered the foreign 


worth savine they ought to keep them b 


= 
subsidizing exported coal and secondly that the crippling 


lnarkets 


f other industries was no concern of thetrs. 


* * x * 
That, we admit, is a paraphrase of what they said though 
Their 


was with their 


f wrecse 


it does not substantially alter the 
inswer was that their first 
‘onditions and that they could argue only about them. The 
owners next asked how many pits the miners thought it 
would be possible to keep open if the price of coal were raised 
The miners admitted that probably 


Sense, 


conecrn own 


as they suegested. 
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only about half of the present amount of coal would be 
sold and that half the present number of miners would 
become unemploved. As the Labour correspondent of 
the Times points out, this would mean between 500,000 
and 600,000 unemployed miners! If the 
on like this they will forfeit all 
Hitherto they have had a good deal, for everybody 
likes the collicr for his sterling qualitics. But 
really a limit to this habit of saving “ No, no, no.” 
We feel more strongly than ever that a change of 
desirable. No doubt it 


the change, 


miners a8) 


public sympathy. 


there Is 


representation is would be 
difficult to bring about 

possible if the sacrifices of the two sides were equal, 
The leaders of both owners and miners are stale—the 


but it might be 


world might well be so 
their attitude to one 
and 


strongest and ablest men in the 


in the same cireumstances—and 


another has become one of personal intolerance 
antipathy. We have blamed both sides in the past, but 
for the fiasco on Tuesday, so far as we can gather from 


the reports, we must lay the chief blame on the miners. 


% * %* 
Meanwhile there is a ereat danger that while the 
onlookers are waiting for a better mood in the coal 


industry —waiting naturally enough, for without consent 


there can be no real settlement—the very able work of 
the Coal Commission will pass out of public attention 
and cease to be thought of as important. That 


We hope that, as we have said 


must 
cr rtainly not happen. 
several times, the Government will proceed with legisla- 
tion to implement the Report. How 
dispute may last it will not last for ever. 


‘ver long the coal 
The Vr 
the mines is indispensable and therefore 
If the 


would 


‘COL: 
stitution of 
lecislation will be required 
Acts 
certainly serve as a bridge. 
1912, 


consent, 


time. Necessary 
thev 
They would be ready when 
when Mr. Asquith 


the legislation and the settlement 


some 


were brought into existence almost 


wanted. In legislated in 
advance of 


4 


in the coalficlds suddenly fitted nicely together. 
* x: 4 
yestions to make. One ts that 


like \nda- 


asked, without reference 


We 


as wages and hours have be 


41 
have two other sug 


ome red flags to 
lusian bulls the miners should b: 


for the moment to those dread words, what they could do 


an iInereased output. In 


in the way of guarantecing 
industry production is, afte 
end 
the problem would have to be diseus 
The other suggestion 


} Lord 


should nc 
a le tte which we publish 


coal mining as in every 


the master word. In the no doubt every factor in 


sed but there ts some 


value in trying a new approach. 


is that much more attention paid, as 


Jalfour of Burleigh suggests in 
| 


this week, to family allowances If this sytem of allow- 
ances were applied the mich with families would hardly 
suffer at all by a reduction of wages and in some cases 
might be even better off. 

* * * 


It is a real satisfaction to learn that the Anglo-Turkish 


agreement, which Sir Ronald Lindsay has been patiently 


and ably negotiating, was signed at Angora last Saturday. 


=: 


The “ Brussels Line,” 


small modification, 
1975] 


with a very 
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has been accepted as the permanent frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq. Iraq will thus be in a position to defend 
herself which would hardly have been possible if the 
Brussels Line had been abandoned. The small modifica- 
tion in the line is merely to enable Turkish road transport 
to avoid a very hilly bit of country. It is sensibly agreed 
that there shall be a neutral zone on cach side of the 
frontier. Sir Ronald Lindsay has been able to convince 
the Turkish Government that their fears about Great 
Britain cneouraging # separatist movement by the Kurds 
were quite unfounded. Turkey is promised 10 per cent. of 
any royalties which may become due to Iraq as the result 
of oil discoveries in Mosul. 
* * * * 

Traq is now relieved from a great burden not only the 
fear of invasion but the expense of providing against 
that The British who did not 
misplace their trust in Mr. Amery, are to be heartily 


danger. Covernment, 


congratulated on this from 
difficulties. 
ted for many months against British policy. and against 


Mr. Baldwin in 


Turks to believe that they were dealing with a hesitating 


happy emergence many 


The newspaper campaign which was condue- 


particular, might have encouraged the 


and divided country. Fortunately Mr. Baldwin never 
wavered and he now has his reward. 
ok * * 


The crisis in Egypt scems to be dissolving more quietly 
than its nature led anvone to expect. It is quite untrue 
to say that Lord Llovd prohibited Zaghlul from forming a 
Ministry. 
of course, 2 constitutional right to take olitce if he chose 
Evidently Lord Lloyd convinced him that the 
result of his doing so would be extremely bad for Egypt. 


Zaghlul with his overwhelming majority had, 
to do so 


Zaghlul, as everyone knows, is committed to unrelenting 
hostility to the reservations made by Great Britain about 
the safeguarding of the Canal, the retention of the Sudan 
and the protection of foreigners. He owes all his success 
and popularity to his persistent hostility to the British case 
and if he took oflice he would feel bound to continue in the 
same vein. His followers also recognized the extreme 
danger of his taking oflice and expressly begged him not 
to do so. A Ministry therefore has been formed by that 
respected Liberal, Adly Pasha Yeghen. 
* * * c 

Lord Lloyd has managed very well indeed in most 
difficult circumstances for both Egypt and Great Britain. 
We hope that in continuance of his great work he will at 
the first opportunity negotiate a Treaty with Egypt which 
will put the reserved questions beyond all possibility of 
It will be remembered that Lord Milner 
in favour of a Treaty, but Zaghhal stood in 
the way and, as we have said, incidentally built up his own 
his denunciation of the proposed British 
It was because the Treaty had been made 


further dispute. 
was strongly 


popularity by 
reservations. 

Impossible that Mr. Lloyd George in 1922, acting on Lord 
Allenby’s advice, declared that Egypt was no longer a 
Protectorate but had full constitutional independence and 
that 
hodiment in a subsequent Treaty. 


stions would be held over for em- 
That Treaty is still 
badly needed and if anyone can secure it we think Lord 

The interests of Egypt and Britaim are really 
The presence of Britain alone makes Egypt 


the reserved que 


Llovd can. 
identical. 


sule for thy Kevptians. 


% * * ey 

The favourable reception given to Lord Cecil's ingenious 
scheme for the future composition of the Council of the 
wague of Nations indicates, we hope, that it will be 
accepted by all and that in September Germany will join 
the Council as a permanent member without opposition. 
The Councilat present has four permanent members, and six 


rs who in theory retive periodically. 


hor permane nt memibe 


The non-permanent members, however, have remaine| 
members ever since they were elected. It will he remem, 
bered that when Germany was about to join the Counei 
as a permanent member objections were raised by thre 
non-permanent members, Poland, Spain and Brazil, 
who said that they would oppose Germany’s entry une, 
they themselves were also accepted as permanent members, 
* * * * 

Lord Cecil proposes that in future there should be ping 
instead of six non-permanent members and that thre 
should be elected for three years, three for two years, ang 
three for one year. One third of all the non-permaney; 
would therefore be year. Thy 
Assembly, which elects the non-permanent members. 
would have power to re-elect by a two-thirds majority 


members elected cach 


not more than one third of the retiring members— why 
in ordinary circumstances would be ineligble for re-election 


for three years. Further, the Assembly would, by 4 





two-thirds majority, be able whenever it pleased to hold 
It is 
hoped in this way to bring more States into the Council 
without actually 


a new election of all the non-permanent members. 
increasing the number of permanent 


members. We sincerely hope that all will now go well 


though Spain and Brazil are said to be still dissatistied, 
Nothing has been heard of the Polish claim: since th 
latest Polish hope that 
Brazil will no longer press her claim to a permanent seat 


revolution, and we may fairly 


now that the Argentine and Uruguay have objected to it, 


** * * * 

Mr. Llovd George has made full and clever use in the 
Liberal dispute of the tactical advantages to which wi 
week. Lord Oxford's letter 
had the appearance of being unnecessarily 
The cause of the letter 
was, of course, a long series of undisciplined and incon- 
siderate acts by Mr. Lloyd which 
mentioned. This was Mr. Lloyd George’s opportunity 
to make a great display of gentleness and reasonableness 


referred last rebuking him 


no donbt 
severe about a single incident. 
hot 


George were 


which brought a large number of Liberals to the side oi 
one who could, on the facts as presented, profess to be an 
injured man. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Manchestei 
was in his characteristic manner. He complained that 
he had not had “‘a square deal” and that the real trouble 
was that his nominal leaders had stick-in-the-mud methods 
while he was said to be * unstable ” merely because he was 
* alive.” 
* * * * 

But that the real point. All men forgive the 
eccentricities of genius up to a point, especially those of 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose cheerful buoyancy has often 
been a prop and he!p to the country. What they ouglit 
not to forgive if they value standards in public life is the 
kind of thing of which Mr. Lloyd George, above all 


is not 


statesmen, was guilly. Ile cheapened politics ; he mad 
all parties feel that they were being tricked and jockeyed, 
and that ordinary words had lost their meaning; — |. 
brought honours mto contempt, and so destroyed conti- 
that 
and of Mr. Baldwin has scarcely obliterated a humiliating 
To Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law was 


merely “ honest to the verge of stupidity.” 


dence the straightforwardness of Mr. Bonar Law 
memory, 
One might 
almost think that most of those who regard Mr. Llovd 
Ceorge as na ereat leader because he has pine nse abilitic S 
are young members of the Liberal Party who do not 
remember because they never knew. 

2k * * * 

At the meeting of the Liberal Party in the House o! 
Commons on Tuesday Lord Oxford’s latest letter was 
read. 
said last week that in any voting Mr. Lloyd George would 


He refused to withdraw anything he had said. We 
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probably get a majority, and this turned out to be true. 
A motion which in effect censured Lord Oxford because 
it “ depredated the publicity” given to the differences 
between the Liberal leaders was carried by 20 votes to 12. 
The odd thing, 
composed largely of members of the right wing of the 


however, was that the majority was 
Liberal Party, at least six of whom, according to the 
Westminster Gazette, intend to join the Unionist Party. 
Thus Mr. Llovd George’s tactical success means that he 
is exonerated for the part he plaved in the gencral strike 
by men who mostly disapproved of what he did. The 
Liberal split seems to be complete. We are reminded of 
Mrs. Gamp: ~ But the words she spoke of Mrs. Harris 


lambs could not forgive--no, nor worms forget!” 


* * * * 


On Wednesday, June 2nd, Mr. Churchill 
deputation from the Free Church Council on the subject 


received a 
of the betting tax. His answer to the eojections offered 
by the deputation was, in our judgment, convincing 
as well as considerate. Consideration was certainly 
required in view of the deep sincerity of the deputation. 
He easily disposed of the argument that a tax confined to 
credit betting and race-course betting would) expand 
ready-money or street betting which remains untouched 
by the tax. As for the fear of the deputation that the 
beginning of taxation meant that all kinds of betting 
would gradually be brought in and that ready-money 
betting houses would be set up, Mr. Churchill said that he 
could not imagine that the present ¢ abinet would agree to 
It would arouse an opposition en- 
tirels that 
taxation of betting now recognized as legal, and he himself 


le 


strongest 


? 
anv such extension. 


different from which was aroused by the 


betting houses would justify the 


that ready-moncy 
arguments which the deputation had used. 
In any case before ready-money betting could be taxed 
That 
could not admit was involved 
Mr. Churchill spoke more 


the law would have to be changed. would raise 
a moral issue which he 
by the 
strongly than we had expected about the objections to 
betting. We cannot feel that he 
f the matter as if it should be proved 


present taxation. 


ixihg re idly “money 


it taxing decreases the volume of beating it could not 


t 
] is wholly disposed 
t! g 
be wrong to apply it to strect betting. 

* * * * 


Sir Henry Cautley, who was Chairman of the Select 
Commitice on Betting, feels strongly, of course, that street 
betting ought to be taxed on moral grounds as a method 


‘ 


of restriction. He does not shrink at all from the idea 


of licensed ready-money betting houses, because he 
considers that by no other means could street bet 
be brought under control. In the meantime it would 
be well for the moral objectors to all taxation of betting 
to study the alarm of what may be called the horse racing 
industry. We read in the Daily Erpress that it is expected 
that the new 


race mectings ; 


* reduce the attendances at 
betting ; 


taxation will 
greatly lessen the amount of 
reduce the amount of prize money; gradually destroy 
ruin the important industry of breeding and 


both the 


ra Ing ; 
professional backer and the 
best blood 


training; drive 


bookmaker out of business, and send the 


abroad ! ? 


There was beauty and a fine simplicity in the address 
which Mr. Baldwin gave at the opening of the Harrow 
War Memortal On 


social service. The boy of 1926 who asks himsclf * What 


spoke 0 


Thursday, June 8rd. Ile 


shall I do with mi hit asks himself uo question which 


is different in intensity and setting from the question 
which bovs about to serve in the War put to t 


' 
WTISCIV ES 


> 


but in.essence it is the Baldwin 
brought the two periods together by quoting the words 
of Socrates when he left the Court 
death 
Ways ; 
the better lot 
easy and life is very 


same quesiion. Mr. 


under sentence of 
* And now the time is come for us to go our 
I to death and you to life, but which of us hath 
Death is 

Saldwin aflirmed, and 
wo ild indeed be 


entering upon ni inhood provided 


is known to none but God.” 
hard,”’ Mr. 
he went on to predict that lif found 


hard by those now 


and he took that for granted hat th bovs to whom 
he was speaking meant to play their part in the world 
The question of those who died in the War was, * Has 
we died in vain?” “TI have got to give an answet 
he declared, * and vou will diay to ¢ an answer,’ 

a 4 * 

We are extremely sort to he: that the Universit 
of London has received from the Pren rv Solicito 
formal notice to quit the site whicl ww O ned 


by the Institute of 


result of the failure to arrive at on abo 
purchase of the whole Bloomsbury site for the Univers 
of London. The Institui had, » to speak, pegged 
out a claim —with oficial en 1 ( in the g 
site and is now called upon to aban it. Thi 
spite of the fact that the 1 rv has b subsidizing 
the Institute to the CXt t of £2,000 a Vear. Ih 
Institute, close to the British Mus¢ 1,1 1a wonder 
appropriate position for its purpo hy 
clliciently managed, and its great uscful : is oO 
foreshadowing of what seemed to b the promis of it 
future. The temporary buildings cost about £24,000 
The Library of 27,000 vol es | t 
of research for advanced students ym allo the world. 
We sincerely hope that the Instit may be saved. 

* *: * 


The choice of Lord Will lon as the ct Go r 


General of Canada is ver\ ; Tt will rt be " to 
succeed Lord Byng, but I \\ ) i 
encourages us to believe that he w tisfv the Canad 
as few other men could HH { 
Governor ol Bombay i l of Madras H > Pot I ! 
and tactful. The Londo madent Va 
Guardian s ivS that Lord Willingd ‘ , t 
out from a short list by i ( 
* x * ‘ 

We greatly regret to 1 
Wrench who was very well k sal 1 Ss 
in Ireland, and was appointed a Privy 
Council. Last year Mr. VW a t} 
proprietors of the S ta i, . ) 
sever illn +S, he { “ l > yathet 
interest inthe paper. His 
not only bye ruse he t 
because he had studied ten i t 5 
peasantry in almost every Europea t His { 
ship for men was equalled o1 by s ona ; ' 
animals. The Tunes sa \ Was ut 
enough to be piloted { Wes l i} Vi 


Wrench could ev t i 


the number of frt 


* ‘ 

Bank Rate, 5 p f 1 { { —_— 
December 8rd, 1925 \\ i ong ee 
Wednesday 10¢ \ - 0 : 
99 . Funding | \\ —_ 
on Wednesday weck t ~ ( 
(35 per cel Vous \ \\ ’ " 
76 1 ¥ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
COAL IN DEMAND, AND OUT OF IT 
| apr ton are too apt to talk as though the only 


obstacles in the way of a settlement in the coallields 
were either the “ stubbornness and unreasonableness of the 
* greed and inefficiency of the owners ” 


‘ 


miners,” or the 
according as the sympathies and opinions of the observers 
of the present crisis incline this way or that. As a matter 
of fact, however, there are many other considerations 
which though usually ignored are yet essential elements 
of the problem. The most vital of these is the fact that 
raw coal is falling out of demand as the source of power 
and warmth. Every day there comes news of some new 
process which will enable oil or charcoal (as recently 
described in these columns) to be used instead of coal, 
and so cause a decrease in the demand for what was once 
Britain’s chief industrial asset. But the discovery that 
oil is cheaper and better than coal, not only for marine 
engines, but for the furnaces of locomotives—only last 
week the London, Midland and Scottish Railway proved 
its value—is not all. People are also finding that oil will 
cook as well and as cheaply as coal-gas, and will also 
provide warmth in hot-baths and radiators. Next come 
various inventions for economy and _ efficiency in 
the use of raw coal, which must all decrease the demand 
for the products of our mines in that form. 

The strike greatly boomed these coal-saving devices. 
It was a lesson and advertisement of how to get on with 
comfort on twenty or thirty per cent. less coal than was 
formerly judged essential. Above all, the strike made 
people realize in a hundred ways that the road is often a 
better transporter than the railway. The railway (in 
general) means the use of coal; the road the use of oil, 
When the coal dispute ends, we are bound to start again 
on a diminished demand for coal, or at any rate of raw 
untreated coal, which is what the mine-owners and the 
miners alike want to see us employ. 

If we have justly stated the facts, as we believe we have, 
ene of two things must happen. We must either find 
some way of increasing the demand for coal, or we must 
see a greatly diminished product from our mines. It is 
useless to hew and transport This, 
however, tneans closing mines ; and closing mines means 


unwanted coal. 
throwing miners out of work. Which are we to choose ? 

A great many people will at once say that admitting 
this to be the dilemma, the only thing is to reduce the 
output of coal with all its pathetic and disturbing conse- 
That 


would do very well, if we could find other forms of work 


, ; 7 
quences, and so get onto a sound economic basis. 


for the miners here; or if not here, overseas; or, finally, 
if we were heartless enough to say “* We are sorry for you, 
but if it is necessary, in the general interest, for you to 
perish, perish you must.” We all know very well that 
and, thank God, shall not, attempt to treat 
If the superiluous mines 


we cannot, 
the miners on any such basis, 
have to close, we shall be obliged to carry on the backs of 
the community the superfluous miners. 

After having transferred a certain number of miners 
from the coal distriets which have been wholly or partially 
put out of action to those mines where there is still a 
demand for workers, after having found entirely new work 
for a few thousand others, and after having helped a 
certain proportion of the disinherited miners to emigrate 
to some overseas country or dominion willing to receive 
them, there must still, owing to acquiescence in the 
reduced use of coal, be a very large and permanent 
addition to our unemployed. But since we are not going 
to try the hopeless expedient of forcing these unemployed 
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into other industries at low wages, and so throw apples of 
discord into every branch of industry, this raising of 
unemployment by say at least 25 per cent. will mean 

whatever name we may give it—Government help, 
local or central, or both, conceal it as we may. This in 
turn must mean a Government subsidy at the rate of 
some £30,000,000 a year. In other words, we are not 
going to get rid of subsidization by saying subsidies are 
unholy things, and that they must be banished from our 
lips and thoughts. 

Therefore we must try the other horn of the dilemma, 
We must find ways for increasing the demand for coal, 
We must do that unless we consent, to put it politely, 
to a direct and immediate diminution of our population, 
or else to greatly increased taxation in order to support 
our inflated unemployed. 

“But you can’t increase the demand for coal by 
whistling!” True; but you can by calling in the aid 
of chemistry, as the Germans are actually doing. See 
the very remarkable articles which have been appearing 
this week in the Daily News, from a competent observer 
sent to report on what the Ruhr coal-owners are doing, 
By converting their coal into oil, they are obtaining a 
synthetic oil (not to mention other residual products) 
which is as good as natural oil, and so must immensely 
increase the demand for the products of their mines. 

It will be said that this is all visionary nonsense, because 
it will cost more to produce oil out of coal than to get it 
from Persia or America. We doubt it: but what if it 
were to cost rather more, so long as it increased the 
demand for coal here, where the population exists for 
whose welfare we are, as a community, responsible ? 
The tax-payers and rate-payers will very likely have to 
pay in any case, but it is better to pay less money to 
keep people in work, than to pay more to keep them out 
of work. 

We have, in fact, no alternative to some form of public 
assistance—though we all hope it will be tensporary— 
except a diminution of population by means which, talk 
as we may,we shall never adopt. It is not wages or hours 
that matter so much as an increased demand for coal, 


THE THAMES BRIDGES 


: lage longer the discussion about the Thames bridges 
continues the more the public becomes bewildered. 
Many people who once thought that they saw the issue 
clearly— for instance, that Waterloo Bridge must certainly 
be saved because it was beautiful, or that Waterloo Bridge 
must certainly be removed because it was inadequat« 
no longer think so. Their vision has become obscured 
by all kinds of complicating mists. The one fact which 
emerges clearly for all is that the riddle of the bridges is 
Waterloo Bridge and all the 
traflic problems (as well as the aesthetic problems) 


a comprehensive one 5 


connected with it cannot be considered apart from the 
proposed new bridge at St. Paul’s or the proposed new 
bridge at Charing Cross. 

One might be convinced by the particular arguments 
of the London County Council for demolishing Waterloo 
Bridge or by the particular arguments of the Bridge 
Ifouse Estates Committee for a new bridge at St. Paul’s, 
or by the particular arguments for a great relief of 
traflic at Charing Cross, and yet remain hopelessly uncon- 
vinced that these three schemes when combined would be 
a satisfactory solution of the whole problem. 

The time has come for an independent inquiry into the 
whole subject. 

This is a grave matter. Generations to come will 
justly complain if the ordering of London traflie is not 
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now thought out with foresight and sound judgment, 
and with due regard to the fact that the architectural 
beauties of the Thames are a heritage which may, indeed, 
be greatly improved but must never be wantonly 
decreased. 

We have never taken the line that Waterloo 
must be preserved at all costs simply because it is Rennie’s 


Bridge 


masterpiece, and one of the noblest bridges in the world, 
and for more than a hundred years has been a thing that 
Londoners have thought of in a category with St. Paul’s 
and the Tower of London. The function of a bridge is 
to be a bridge; and if it were proved that London 
traflic would be thrown into disarray and was likely 
to become progressively more disjointed by the retention 
of the bridge, then we should say that Waterloo Bridge 
ought to go. From this special point of view the Report 
of the London County Council seemed to us honest and 
courageous. Yet it has by no means been proved that 
Waterloo Bridge js inadequate for its purpose. The 
traflic problems of any bridge include the approaches 
{even comparatively distant approaches), as well as the 
bridge itself. If in’ the 
traflic are continually being checked by cutting across 


approaches various lines of 


one another it is obvious that all those lines of traflie 
will not be able to reach the bridge at the same time, and 
therefore it is enough for the bridge to be able to carry 
a due proportion of them. It may be that Waterloo 
Bridge with its present width would serve London’s 
needs so far as we can foretell them for many generations 
to come. This is a thing which has been neither proved 
nor disproved, and we do not see how either proof or 
disproof is possible unless the Waterloo problem is 
considered in relation to the traflic that could be carried 
by new bridges. This is only the chief of the many 
reasons for an independent inquiry covering the whole 
fielzl. 

Naturally, we want Waterloo 
but, frankly, we have become continually more puzzled 


Bridge to be saved, 


by the conflicting opinions of the engineering and archi- 
tectural experts as to whether it can be saved granted 
that it ought to be saved. 

Most Londoners would say off hand that a new bridge 
at St. Paul’s is undesirable. They shrink from the idea 
f another bridge shooting the clements of congestion 
into the already congested City. At least they would 
shrink from it ifthey thought that such a new bridge from 


the point of view of carrying a great amount of traffic 
would be a success. But they naturally wonder why a 
new bridge at such a point should be needed at all 
when Southwark Bridge near by is almost deserted. 
It is diflicult to understand why Southwark Bridge 
used so little, but certainly if one wants a 
of London and a spot for lonely 


Yet. again, 


should be 
respite from the roat 
meditation Southwark Bridge is the place. 
there is much misgiving about the bad effects on St. Paul’s 
Cathedral through vibration from a new stream of tratlic, 
When all this has been 
admitted that Sir He ns Maybury, the Director-General 
of Roads, thinks that it is required and he is no mean 
It may be that in the not very distant future 
Southwark which are now comparatively 


suid against the bridge it must be 


authority. 
bridges like 
neglected could be used by compulsion under a round- 
about system on a much larger scale than any yet 
conceived. 

If Sir Henry Maybury says what is not to our taste in 
connexion with the St. Paul’s proposal he says what is 
very much to our taste when he expresses the opinion 
that there would be no need to build a new Waterloo 
Bridge if a large reconstruction were carried out at 
Charing Cross. No doubt the expense would be enormous, 
} 


y2t it is indispensable to know what the needs of the 


future are likely to be and to face the truth, however 
disagreeable it may be. 

There is no excuse for wasting time. Westminster 
Bridge, which is carrying more than its proper share of 
traffic, is said to be becoming “* tired.”’ We do not want 
to pile on the agony; it is enough to suggest that the 
cross-river traflic would become half-paralysed if West- 
minster Bridge went out of action before some relief was 
provided, The probiem of the bridges is a very large one 
and must no longer be considered in watertight com- 
partments. The special interests of each of the several 
authorities must be subordinated to the interests of 
London, and, indeed, of the nation as a whole. The case 
for a comprehensive independent inquiry seems to us 


unanswer ible 
SENATOR BORATT 


_ the Senate of the United States rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles thereby defeating the 


cherished h ypes ol Woodrow Wilson and indefinitely 
delaying American entry into the League of Nations, 
impression was given, it scems, that the 
Ameri 
had shifted from th DUrVIEW of the Executive to that 
it of the Washington Govern- 


a world-wide 


n foreign policy somehow 


source and seat of 


of the legislative d« portmel 
ment. Coincidently, the Chairmanship of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Conimittee assumed an exaggerated 
importance in the eyes of those who visualize American 
polities from afar. The statesman who happens at a given 
time to be occupying that post has appeared to be in a 
position of dominating power 

This, I am convineed, accounts for the prestige which 
Senator Borah enj VS, not only in Enoland, but through- 


dded 


W hich he HN pPoses 


out all Europe— prestige, it should be emphatically 
totally out of proportion to the influence 
There 
ception than the notion that at the 
E. Borah, and not Calvin Coolidge through his Secretary 
of State, who dictates the foreign policies of the United 
States Government. It is not the part now, nor has it 
been the part, of Senator Borah, Senator Henry Cabot 


other Chairman of the Senate Foreign 


upon his Government. could be no sadder miscon- 


moment it is William 


Lodge or any 
Relations Committee to do more than pass judgment 


upon such policies once they have reached the status of a 
treaty. 

Under the Ai rican Constitution full responsibility 
for the conduct of foreign affairs rests upon the Chiel 
Executive. That sponsibility has never been « led 
or delegated by President Coolidge or by any of his 
predecess rs, The ) if Sanate |} . that 
connexion Is to ratil j j 1 ire ity sit t has 
been submitted to that body. if is, ol Lirs¢ t} i 
Presidents 1 ti ult 3 rested Senato when 
important mternational mstes a pending, but they do it 
as a matter of practical politics and not as mntt af 
obligation \eting upon that prudent theory Presid 
Coolidge habitually tor Bora nto 
contere ( ‘ ! { 1 1LS iF) wi " j , 
heavily to the advertising of the Boral vile 

What is recorded here is not put down in d 
ol Senat Bora s ! if | f 
rare honesty ind sin rigtv, ana yu maep 
He is all of that and mot He has eaimed uniqu ss 
in American polities thr ; ; 
if not to east off parts 1S t | 
him: through | spo f uapopuls ' oh 
his resourcefulness 1 throu 7 
of opposition; thro h his at , ki 
publicity, and t t} it 
failures. With W Jennings B ! , 
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has no rival in his country as a champion of lost causes. 
Moreover, he has achieved a following throughout America, 
even though his following in the Senate be negligible. 

He is, however, a destructive and not a constructive 
statesman. 
measure or policy, and the weakness of his position is that 
he rarely has a substitute for the thing which he would 
demolish. This is as true of his stand upon foreign affairs 
as upon domestic matters. He passionately opposed the 
League of Nations, but he offered nothing in its place 
He fought gallantly against American adhesion to the 
World Court, but without suggesting anything worthier. 
He savagely excoriated the Italian debt settlement, but 
could not propose a better deal. 
wreckage ; he would make nothing out of the débris. 

Then, too, with all his vaunted independence of party 
ties, he continues to wear the party livery. He bucks but 
he never bolts. In 1896 he was an eloquent advocate of 
free silver, but when the division came he remained a 
Republican and swallowed the gold standard. In 1912 
he made a brilliant fight in the pre-Convention contest 
for the presidential nomination of Theodore Roosevelt, 
but when Roosevelt was defeated by the “ Old Guard ” 
Republicans and continued his fight as a Progressive 
sandidate, Senator Borah deserted him. In 1920 he was 
clamorous in his demand for the nomination of the 
radical Hiram Johnson for the Presidency, yet he 
tamely took up the standard of the conservative Warren 
G. Harding. In 1924 he refused to give aid or comfort 
to the independent candidature for President of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette. And because when the pinch 
has come, he has consistently failed to make any sacrifice 
in behalf of conviction, he long ago became known as 
America’s most celebrated ** Quitter.” 


He is forever in hostile posture against some 


His passion is for 


Nor can Senator Borah’s most enthusiastic admirer 
point to any great and conspicuous success in the record 
of his statesmanship, any single enactment of mor-ent, 
for example, that bears his name or label. It does not 
exist. It is quite true that he was a pioneer in advocating 
disarmament and = supported a naval appropriation 
authorizing the President to mvite the 
His appeals 


amendment 
naval Powers to a disarmament conference. 
from the floor of the Senate at that time for armament 
relief may have influenced Mr. Harding to issue the call 
for the Washington Conference. If it did no one should 
seck to subtract from the credit due to the Senator for 
his effective missionary work, 

Also he joined, if he did not lead, the opposition to 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles as it was 
originally laid Senate. He undoubtedly 
aided in defeating that measure, but there again his work 
was of negative value, as has been his work throughout. 
On the aflirmative side he has somewhat vaguely proposed 
that war be “ outlawed,” but he has given the world no 
practical process for reaching that wholesome end. He 
has contended with force for nearly three years that 
America should reeognize the Soviet Government ef 
Russia, but two Presidents and two Secretaries of State 


before the 


have ignored his demands. 

Senator Borah led the fight to prevent American par- 
ticipation in the World Court, but was decisively defeated. 
He led the fight to prevent the acceptance by Congress 
of the Italian debt settlement, and his defeat was equally 
decisive. He has raised a question as to the collection 
of the so-called “ blockade claims ” agaist Great Britain, 
but the only serious result he has attained was to excite 
the leader writers on the London newspapers. 

That Senator Borah is ambitious to be President of 
the United States is well known to every observer who 
has even a superficial knowledge of American polities, 
It is equally well known that to further that ambition 


ae ae 


he must force issues with President Coolidge. This he 
is doing industriously, and we may assume in all good 
conscience. Already he has carried the Coolidge World 
Court policy to the country, drawing blood in the contest 
for the nomination of a United States Senator from 
Illinois, where Senator McKinley, who stood with the 
President on the Court question, was defeated. Also he 
has taken advantage of the Coolidge silence to rise up 
as one of the defenders of constitutional Prohibition, a 
reform that is under deadly fire in America just now, 
Given a constructive programme worthy of the name 
instead of merely a record of bitter and irreconcilable 
opposition to the projects which other men conceive, 
Senator Borah might make a smashing campaign against 
the present oecupant of the White House. He has 
intellectual strength. He has singular power of popular 
appeal. His personal integrity is beyond reproach, and 
his patriotism is of vibrant quality. 
he is an uncompromising enemy of sham and shysterism 


Last and not least, 


in politics. 

Because of his ruthlessness and resourcefulness in 
opposition, President Coolidge fears Senator Borah as 
he fears no other man in the public life of America, 
From the earliest days of his office Mr. Coolidge has 
flirted openly and unbluskingly with Mr. Borah. He has 
left nothing undone to beguile the Senator into support 
of the Administration, from dinner invitations to an offer 
of the Vice-Presidential nomination. It is not too much 
to assert that the President would make Mr. Borah 
Secretary of State to-morrow if that would silence the 
Senator and remove him from the political equation. 
Should that miraculously come to pass Europe might well 
take Mr. Borah seriously. It need not do so, however, 
as long as he remains merely our foremost Republican 
insurgent, 

J. Freperitck Essary, 


PARLIAMENT 


MEMBER. 


THE WEEK IN 
By New 


\ EMBERS of Parliament have settled down to 
I routine business with considerable reluctance. All 
thoughts are still centred upon the coal nightmare, but no 
line of approach to a settlement has been suggested in any 
quarter. The debate on the situation last week did not 
encourage the House to further efforts of a similar nature. 
Whether Mr. Austin Hopkinson was wise to choose that 


particular moment bluntly and uncompromisingly to 


state the case for the owners is open to question. His 
speech may have done something to clear the air. But as 
one listened to him ploughing through his typewriter 
records of the history of the negotiations in order to prove 
what everyone present knew—that the miners’ leaders 
combine stupidity and stubbornness in a remarkable 
degree it was diflicult to see precisely how he thought 
he was being helpful. 

He described a number of the recommendations of the 
Commission’s Report as “ sloppy eyewash,” and this was 
certainly a mistake, for the ultimate scttlement will 
almost certainly be built round that famous document. 
And, to put it on the lowest grounds, eyewash is seldom as 
effective after its character has been loudly proclaimed 
Fortunately many people do not share this 
And in view of the fact that 


in public. 
morose view of the Report. 
Mr. Hopkinson has played a strenuous and notable part 
throughout the negotiations, it is hardly to be wondered 
at if the existing state of affairs finds him somewhat 
exhausted and exasperated. 

Everyone expected Mr. Lloyd George to be mischievous. 
He was not. 


After explaining to the HLouse that he would 
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never so far forget himself as to use the words sloppy or 
eyewash, he confined himself to a suggestion that the 
Government should go on with legislation on the lines of 
This might well be done if it would be of 
would it? Sir Robert Horne 
pointed out, with considerable force, that no reorganiza- 
tion of the mines could be expected to reduce the price of 
coal by more than 3d. a ton in the immediate future. He 
has now definitely adopted the réle of the business man 
as against the mere party politician, and it becomes him 
mightily. The Prime Minister tactfully held every door 
open. And the debate concluded with a settlement as 


the Report. 


any assistance. But 


far off as ever. 

After coal the Liberal wrangle engages the attention of 
the House, providing some very welcome comic relief. 
Mr. Lloyd George has returned from Manchester in great 
form and looking twenty years younger, with a cheery 
smile for all, which only Captain Wedgwood Benn 
seemed not to appreciate. Apparently Lord Oxford 
seriously thought he could supplant Mr. Lloyd George 
with Sir John Simon. <A grievous error; and it is sur- 
prising that the veteran Liberal leader should not have 
profited better by his own experiences. Now, in face of 
Mr. Baldwin's ever-increasing hold on the country, Mr. 
Snowden may sometimes be heard delicately sounding the 
call to Mr. Liovd George. This may well be 
But one foresees that it will be an 


* alliance ” 
the end of it all. 
dliance in opposition for some time t: 

The debates on the Finance Bill have been somewhat 
more attenuated than usual, and have gained in interest 
asaresult. With the exception of the Betting Tax there 
is little that is controversial in Mr. Churchill's proposals. 
But there was a brisk little discussion on the safeguarding 


come, 


proposals on Tuesday. Upon these occasions Captain 
Wedgwood Benn is always well to the fore, and despite 
Mr. Lloyd George’s presence immediately in front of him 
he lived up to his reputation as a lively and versatile 
debater. Mr. Snowden failed to impress. He should 
cultivate a new method. 


THE HALLOWING OF ECONOMICS 
By tur Rey. Canon tue Hon. E. Lyrrevron. 


a the third issue of the Bishop of Manchester's 
magazine—The Pilgrim—it is remarked (and the 
remark is weighty) that ‘a prophetic interpretation 
of economic history is one of the tasks awaiting the 
present generation.” 

A prophetic interpretation is one which is not taught 
by flesh and blood, but proceeds from our Father in 
Hicaven. 
our generation. We are learning many things: but 
what to make of our cconomic anxieties is a thing 
which we do not vet know. ‘ Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers.” The interpretation of such an event as 
the general strike is not merely a matter for hope, or a 
dream, but a “task ’— and a task which challenges 
us all. It was said by the prophet of old, “ They shall 
all be taught of God.” 

Our want of light and leading inspires a general 
perplexity among the loyal members of the different 
Churches, and = especially among their clergy. The 
community calls upon the *“ Chureh ~ to give a lead 
and at the same time it warns the clergy against talking 
Yet congregations are hungry 


of p ities in the pulpit. 
in the air,” but 


for teaching which is not abstract or 


steeped and immersed in the affairs of the day — teaching 


which is heavenly, and yet responds to the demands of 


the general heart of mankind. 
The challenge is addressed not only to the clergy, 
but ta everv honest and natriotic citizen who feels 


Such an interpretation is the great need of 


impelled to speak, Is it not advisable, first and foremost, 
that we should all 
preachers in pulpits— feel deeply our obligation to 
preserve a fair-minded balance in everything which we 
say? If that be so, we are all called upon to enter 
sympathetically into the best thoughts and hopes of 
cach of the two great groups into which nearly the 
who understand and 


teachers in classrooms, as well as 


whole community is divided— those 
share the aspirations of Labour, and those who honestly 
believe that the capitalist system must be maintained 
if the realm of England is to prosper, and that nothing 
short of tyranny can justify disloyalty to the Con 
stitution. We are asked, in a word, to realize that 


those to whom we feel naturally opposed have non 


the less a large share of justice on their side. This is 
for many of us supremely difficult, but at all events 


there is no excuse for supposing it to be impossible, 
The greater and the more difficult the command, the 
more certain is the promise of grace to fulfil the command. 
What, for example, are the essential facts which every 
member of the capitalist class should bear in mind whet 
he reflects upon the aims ol Labour ? Is he not bound 
to remember that the working classes are quivering 
under the sting of an unexampled stimulus— the stimulus 
of a new knowledge of the oppression under which thei 
fathers groaned until recent times ? When the biographies 
of Shaftesbury and Wilberforce and the books of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond were published it readily have 
been conjectured that anxious davs were at hand. What 
may have saved the situation is that some o° the capitalist 
the iron has entered 


might 


class have shown a true repentance 
They have been saving to themselves, 
made for 


into their souls. 


“The excuses which our fathers openly 
exploiting Labour were purely selfish, and yet, if we 


had been living at that time, we should have sheltcred 


ourselves under them.” But they are forgetting the 
tremendous words, * Fill ye up then the measure of 
vour fathers’ guilt; and meanwhile the evidence 


that any large proportion of the capitalist class realizes 
the grim facts of the past is too shadowy to allay much 
bitterness. It is readily possible to interpret remedial 
measures as mere self-defence. 

On the other hand, the attitude of suspicion into 
which working classes have been drawn is_ readily 
condemned; and it is said, and said with truth, that 
no amount of provocation excuses illegality, coercion 
and disloyalty to the principles of democracy—-to say 
nothing of the unwisdom of complete defiance of plain 
economic laws and the grave increase of suffering and 
unemployment which might easily have been seen in 
advance. And yet the question cannot but occur to 
the mind, ** Who is responsible for the blindness of the 
working classes in matters of elementary — political 
economy ? Has our 
failed to meet the needs of the times 7” 


national system of education 


We are all called upon “ boldly to rebuke vic: 


but all of us 
every citizen who has the occasion or feels the impulse 
should be fair-minded 


not only the clergy, but also each and 


to speak on public platforms 
enough to hear (and not only to hear, but to state) 
the other side, and impartial enough to distributs 
sympathy on both sides. Nothing but harm comes 
from an attempt to apportion blame. And meanwhile 
full credit must be given to all the parties concerned 
for all the many evidences of promptitude in. service, 
good humour, and resolute orderliness. Let us remember 
that these good qualitics are a gift from Heaven; and 
instead of vaunting ourselves upon them, let us recognize 
the grave and solemn responsibility which ts ‘sid upon 


us for their right use. 
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A WREATH OF JASMINE 


T was the dark, wet afternoon of Derby Day, not 
on Epsom Downs, but in the hall of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. Sir Jagadis Chander Bose held 
us spellbound. Curious intruments stood on the lecture 
table, under it a potted mimosa was trying to bask in 
artificial sunlight. 

“This poor little plant is rather depressed and no 
wonder,” he said in his quick, pleasant voice, “ but 
it’s alive in spite of your climate and so I shall be able 
to show you its nerve impulses and its reactions to various 
drugs.” 

We looked and listened, watched and 
‘Snip, snip,” went the scissors of Sir Jagadis, severing 
a branch which he inserted into his wonderful recording 
apperatus. A needle pierced its (relatively) shrinking 
skin and recorded its living heart-beats, magnified a 
millionfold, for all the werld to see. ‘ The pulse will 
grow fainter and fainter, of course,” said Sir Jagadis, 
bleeds to death.” 

Ofcourse! We stared at the spot of light that recorded 
this death-struggle. <A little bromide administered to 
the poor mimosa made it almost dic, thyroid extract 
made it skittish, cobra venom produced first a strange 
stimulus, then the death pang: all this is recorded by 
an instrument which magnifies so inconceivably that 


wondered, 


° 


e 


as it 


the pace of a snail would become eight times faster 

This has been reported in the Press, 
and it is all —or mostly— true. Carrots can get drunk 
and write the serawling story of their dissipation. 
Plants tell Sir Jagadis how they feel when he shocks 
them by a loud noise: fat ones feel it less than their 
slender and more sensitive sisters. This is a tale that 
has been told: its beginnings are important. 

It was in 1896 that Sir Jagadis first made his mark. 
Lecturing before the Royal Society on electrical vibrations 
he drew a picture of man’s immersion in the multitudinous 
waves of an etherie sea. It was a prophetie speech. 
He imagined an unseen hand producing organ notes of 


than a bullet. 


varying vibrations :— 

as the ether note rises higher in pitch we shall for a brief 
moment perceive a sensation of warmth. As the note rises still 
higher, our eyes will begin to be affected, a red glimmer of light would 
be the first to make its appearance . . . the few colours we sce are 
comprised within a single octave of vibration, from 400 to 800 
billions a second . as the frequency rises still higher our organs 
ef perception fail us completely. . . . The brief flash of light is 
succeeded by unbreken darkness. . . . But we have already caught 
glimpses of invisible lights...” 

This was a remarkable utterance to have been made 
thirty years ago! Even now it has an uncommon ring. 

The Spectator was carly aware of the importance of 
these experiments. What we wrote thirty years ago 
cannot be bettered to-day :— 

‘*“ There is something of rare interest in the spectacle ef a Bengaleo 
of the purest descent lecturing in Londen to an audience of appre- 
ciative European savants upcen one of the most recondite branches of 
modern physical science. It suggests at least the possibility that 
we muy one day see an invaluable addition tothe great army of those 
who are trying... to wring from Nature her most jealously 
guarded secrets. The people of the East have just the burning 
imagination which could extort truth out of a man of apperently 
disconnected facts; a habit of meditation without allowing the 
mind to dissipate itself, such as has belonged to the greatest mathe- 
maticians and engineers. ..... We can see no reason why tho 
Oriental mind, turning from its absorption in insoluble problems, 
should not betake itself ardently, thirstily, hungrily, to the research 
into Nature which can never end, yet is always yielding resulis ... 
upon which yet deeper enquiries can be based. If that happened—- 
and Professor Bose is at all events a living evidence that it can 
happen—that would be the greatest addition ever made to the sum 
of the mental force of mankind.” 

The prediction has been justified. Sir Jagadis Bose 
has been a daring adventurer on uncharted seas. Who 
but he would have left his brilliant electrical research to 
study the stresses of steel? Who but he would have 
thought of 


poboning metals in order to prove the 


similarity of response between “living” and “ non. 
living” ? Who but he would have turned again from 
this field, disdaining its spoil, to challenge the most 
eminent plant physiologists on their own ground—and 
with no mechanical equipment save what he could fashion 
for himself in Caleutta ? Three times in thirty years he 
has astounded the world with the results of his researches, 
first in electricity, then in physics, then in physiology, 

Not only were machines lacking, but funds. He was 
a poor University professor and he would not prolit by 
the valuable patent rights he might have acquired through 
his inventions. But money came to him in all sorts of 
ways. A friend left hima bequest, investments prospered, 
every penny he and his devoted wife could save went to 
his researches. The astonishing result is that Sir Jagadis 
has been able to give £100,000 to the crown of his life-work, 
the Bose Institute, where he now has twenty pupils in 
training to carry his torch down the years. 

More money is needed and more will doubtless come, 
for the Institute is now famous all over the world. India 
has taken her place as a leader in research, restating in 
terms of science “that message proclaimed by my 
ancestors ” (I quote Sir Jagadis) “on the banks of the 
Ganges thirty centuries ago—They who see the One, in 
all the changing manifoldness of this universe, unto them 
belongs eternal truth, unto none else, unto none else.’ 

Of the man himself little has been written. The plants 
whose intimate drama he displays to the eerie ticking of 
an electric metronome are warrant enough for publicity, 
but he does not seek it. About his personality litth 
has appeared in England. 

I have heard Sir Jagadis Bose lecture, as did the writer 


29 


of the Spectator article of thirty years ago and have als: 
The dominant 
impression is of an amazingly flexible mind, a mind tem- 


spent some happy hours in his company. 


pered by meditation, yet untramme!!ed in its range. It 
is this resilience which is the fine flower of Hineu 
system: an invincible, perhaps immortal quality, which 


the 


has given a permanence to the Indian civilization such 
In Sir Jagadis the 
culture of thirty centuries has blossomed into a scientific 
brain of an order which we cannot quite duplicate in th 
West. 


intuitive faculty, and among our best intellects the same 


as no other nation has approached, 


We have the courage, the quickness, perhaps the 
** horse-power,” but we find in him a spiritual sense 
, I 
difficult to define, intangible yet evident, pre-eminently 
of the East: the quality out of which all faiths 

have grown. 
Sir Jagadis has the eyes of a poct and the hands of a 


great 


craftsman. 
as a meticulous agnostic. 


He dreams as a mystic and he experiments 
He is a prince among phiysio- 
logical research workers, and a prophet of this age which 
has brought so many new powers to life. These are high 
words—but the fruitage of the life work of Sir Jagadis 
Bose is too imposing in quality and volume to hesitate 
about using superlatives. 

Ilis life, and the life of Lady Bose, who is an exemplar 
of the graces and wifely devotion of Indian womanhood, 
is entirely given to the Institute that bears his name. 
It is a threshold 
emancipated by 
temple may see, from the glare and din without, the 
cool shadow of an inner shrine. Beyond that lie other 
shrines, other mysteries. If we in the West will help in 
the building of this temple our labour will be a thousand- 
fold repaid. 

To the fanes of India the devout bring offerings of white 
jasmine, symbols of the pure in heart. It is such a 
wreath that Sir Jagadis has laid upon the scientific altars 
of the West, 


whence we may sce visions of a future 
science, as a worshipper in an Indian 


F. Yreats-Brown., 
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A SPECIMEN DAY 
By A Rent Couiecron. 


[In response to requests we have decided to publish a few of the 
articles, describing a characteristic day's work or experience, which 
were sent in for a recent competition in the Spectator. | 





EDICAL science having done all it possibly could to 
i turn a partially disabled man into a fairly able one, 
I took the first and only thing that offered in the shape 
of a job, and am now that hated thing “ the landlord’s 
agent.” My pay won't run to a motor-car, of course, 
a0 I do my daily rent-round on my trusty bike. 
My specimen day begins about 7.30. Dressing is 
accomplished quickly considering my crocked-up hand, 


and I usually cook the bacon or make the porridge 
while mary wife washes and dresses the finest and most 


engaging little daughter in the world! After breakfast 
I mount my wheel and away I go, generally to the most 
distant part of the town first, and work back. 

First house The rent is paid; the book 
signed, a pleasant “ good morning ” and I pass on to the 
next “Tm sorry, Mr. X, but [ve got no rent 
for you to-day. My out of work.” 
So down go another few shillings on the arrears column, 
and I pass on to the next. Here, although it is after 
10 o'clock, the housewife is not up, and when at last 
she does appear, she explains the fact by saying she 
always feels so ‘“ lacksidacksical”’ in the mornings. 
Next one; I hold my nose as I knock at the open door. 
A dirty, bedraggled woman shuftles towards me along 
* You ain’t goin’ to ’ave no 
not till the repairs is done! Week after week 
it, and nothin’ done yet.” “ Well 
very busy and they take 


no trouble. 


one. 


husband’s been 


the grimiest of passages : 
rent “ere 
I've told you about 
Ma‘am, you see our men are 
Your turn will come next I expect.” 
“Well, when I sees them you'll ‘ave your money, and 
before, so that’s that.” Nothing for it, but off 


To another strect this time, and glad of the spin 


you all in turn. 


not 
again, 
to inhale some fresh air. 

Tidy little houses these with more or less pleasant 
occupants, even when parting with so large a sum for 
so small a dwelling. 1 get through a dozen or so with 
very little trouble, and then off to another part of the 
town. Here there seems to be an epidemic of misfortune. 
In one house the boiler’s burst ; there is no fire, and every- 


thing is ina mess. ‘ When will the men come to sce to 


it?’ In another, the outside drain is choked, and the 
water is coming into the scullery. In vain I try to point 
out that those who choke drains should clear them 


again. Nobody knows how it happened, but it is believed 
to be the landlord’s business to clear the drains as well 
as to keep the roof tight. 

A few doors lower down our men are opening up a 
drain because a serubbing brush, a clothes peg and a 
rag or two have been dropped down the W.C. by the 


children. When will the “ care of drains” be added to 
“ 


the school lessons 7 

On once more; and gladly I turn in to the nearest 
bank to lodge my load of very dirty money. 

Ifome to dinner, a smoke, and a game with my lively 
girlie, but there’s no time to waste. No matter what the 
weather, I must away again to another part of the town. 
There are fifty 


nearly every house th« 


more houses to be visited, and in 
In one the 
leaks. Yet 
gone; or the bottom 


Another, where a 


quit 
- tenant has a grouse. 
en way in another the roof 
again, the 
has fallen out of the kitchen grate. 
lorry had knocked the garden wall down, and “ Will 
you please send a man at once to build it up?” All 
these are noted in my “ Complaint” book, and I pedal 


floor has ak 


and sash cords are 


along to the next street. Tere one can’t pay at all 
because her husband has just died and there’s the funeral 
to pay for. Another has had to buy boots for her children 
and there’s no money left. Another, as is plainly to be 
seen, has spent nearly all her husband’s wages in the 
** pub ” round the corner and nothing is to be had there. 

Then there are the “ notices to quit” to be posted. 
One to the man who keeps a monkey and a rabbit or two 
in his one room; another to the quarrelsome woman 
who makes herself a nuisance to her neighbours ; one to 
the “ disorderly house ” keeper, and one to the thriftless 
laggard who has the landlord’s 


by getting pounds behind with the rent. It 


exhausted patience 
is not all 
pleasant by any means, and I am glad when the last 
visit and the last rent for the day are paid, and I am once 
more again in the shelter of my own little home at 6 p.m. 

But the work isn’t over yet. After a good tea, and a 
tune or two on the gramophone, there are the books to 
make up and the cash to balance. Then, and then only, 
can I read my favourite papers, or “ listen in.’ Before 
the War I could play a musical instrument, but since 
have had to be content with wireless and the gramophone. 
In long summer evenings I tend my little garden, which 
brings us much happiness, if it were not for the procession 
of cats which often do not mind undoing much of my 
work. 

At first I did not cotton to the life; but 
used to it, and, even with many of the risks it involves, 
it is, at any rate, mostly spent in the open air, which is 
something at least for which to be thankful. It 
of other lives, which 


now I am 


also 
gives one “ peeps behind the scenes ” 
tend to increase the thankfulness for one’s own many 


blessings. 


THE NEW GREENWOOD 
FPXIIE first primroses opened their buds in woods so leaf- 
less and so little splashed with green that even the 
salt-marshes and the high moorland grazings had a livelier 
look about them. The 
trees are beautiful 


naked forms of the brown and 
grey but Loaded 


with foliage they sway gracefully as live creatures in the 


absoluicly static. 
wind, but without it they shiver and rattle under com- 
pulsion like chimney-pots or the masts of an old ship. 
The primrose is the characteristic Hower of this charac- 
teristically English type of woodland, the sort that we 
eall, for want of a better name, coppice with standards, 
Here, where the oaks and ashes reared their leafless crowns 
above an equally leafless undergrowth of hazels, the con- 
trast between the winter and summer landscapes is 
extreme. As the green fades and drops to the ground in 
autumn, so in early spring it climbs back by degrees, 
passing from the carpet of primrose leaves and friendly 
weeds to the early-leafing thorns and thence upwards till 
it comes to the upper storey of the oaks. 

It goes through its successive phases as regularly as 
the moon ; 
risk of a brief caterpillar winter 


only now that it is at the full is there any 
interrupting its familiar 
sequence. 

This is the English greenwood, but we hardly under- 
stand how rapidly it is losing ground against the alien 
unchanging evergreens. Think that only two hundeed 
vears ago there were no conifers in the woods of Southern 
England except the juniper and the yew. The 
downs generally, 


VCWS 


along the Pilgrims’ Way and on the 


the hollies, and in places box, practically exhausted the 
list of 
when Gilbert 


winter about the time 
was born. Since 


White's own parish is half-over- 


trees to be seen in 
White 
have spread like weeds. 
run with them, and Wolmer Forest, which he knew as a 
Even 


ereen 


then the conifers 


treeless waste, is a forest in the modern sense now. 
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the Scots Pine had become extinct in Southern England 
and was not reintroduced till 1776 or thereabouts. Go 
back a hundred and fifty vears and there are none to be 
seen— none of the famous Bournemouth pines, nor the 
masses of them in Surrey and Berkshire, nor the Cotswold 
larch plantations, to think of only a few which have 
changed well-known landscapes utterly in the last few 
generations. The transformation goes on now at a 
quicker pace. The year before last the Forestry Com- 
mission planted twenty-two million trees; over ten 
million of them were pines, about six million spruces, 
and over four millions were larch and Douglas Fir. The 
output— that is the right word here— in this one year was 
greater than the whole number of fruit trees standing in 
the kingdom. Around Thetford in Norfolk they are 
erecting a forest as large as the Forest of Dean on the 
open heaths where the last English Great Bustards had 
their haunt ninety vears ago. 

This industrious conduct of the Forestry Commissioners 
is pushing to its logical conclusion the tendency of two 
centuries. The conifer, which came in as an ornament 
and was promoted to the status of an auxiliary timber, 
has become the staple timber of the country, and it is the 
turn of oak and ash to sink back into the category of 
ornaments. They are little more than that now, so far 
as systematic forestry goes. The ash won some pro- 
minence as acroplane material, but it seems practically 
decided that metal will supersede it in the Air Force, 
and the Scots and Corsican Pines, the Norway and Sitka 
Spruces and the Larches and Douglas Firs which the 
Commissioners are turning out as methodically as cars 
at Detroit will be able to look down on the native English 
trees as a privileged and decaying aristocracy. Here, 
then, is yet another cogent argument for the setting 
apart of a spacious national reserve to save the 
vanishing features of the English countryside. It is a 
habit of Progress which we have come regretfully to 
accept that it is always the Waterloo Bridges and the 
Regent Streets which must go and the Charing Cross 
Bridges and East Ends which must remain intact. These 
Teutonic forests are tolerable or even an improvement 
when they are planted on what Gilbert White called the 
* bare hungry sands” of several English neighbourhoods 
and the wastes of Scotland and Wales. But we may hope 
that before the domination of the new forestry is complete, 
and the grand ancient trees which are still allowed to 
stand unharmed in the ficlds of a great part of England 
begin to be condemned in the name of Progress, some 
countrysides may be set apart where the economic 
Tannenwald as well as industrial development in its more 
shameless forms will be streng verboten. 

With the exception of a few puissant and dreaded 
insects which lay them waste it cannot be said that these 
new conifer plantations have brought us much that is new 
in the way of wild life. They are thick and monotonous 
like nursery-gardens in their infancy, and they grow up 
gloomy with no wild flowers and few plants of any sort 
surviving in their shade, Underfoot is a yielding spongy 
carpet of brown nondescript material—one cannot call it 
dead leaves which resembles more than anything the 
damp sawdust of the next stage of their life-cycle. They 
have not, as their Germanic and Scandinavian prototypes 
have, a special fauna of their own, distinct from that of 


the broad-leaved woods. The nutcracker, the crow of 


the coniferous forests, does not normally occur in Britain, 
and the crested tit, probably the most characteristic 
inhabitant of them all over Western Europe, is simply a 
refugee from the egg-collector in the Spey Valley. Left 
alone he would almost certainly colonize the fir and pine 
woods all over the country, as he is said to be doing in 
Holland. By bringing over a sufficient number of fresh 


ey 
a 


clutches and substituting them for coal-tits’ eggs in the 
conifer plantations a fresh stock could quite easily he 
introduced, barring accidents, but science does not 
welcome such introductions in principle, and the results 
attained in practice have gone far to justify its suspicions, 
We had the pine-marten, though in spite of his name he 
appears to have had no real preference for conifers rather 
than for the deciduous woodlands. Certainly the implied 
contrast in the English names of the two West European 
species—the pine-marten and the beech-marten—js 
utterly false. But if the pine-marten has no positive 
liking for conifers he certainly shows no antipathy to 
them, and if he could be properly protected in his few 
remaining Welsh and Lakeland fastnesses he might in 
time colonize them—he is a great emigrant, travelling 
long distances in search of new hunting-grounds—and 
justify the existence of the plantations to naturalists by 
making himself something more than a name. 

That, unfortunately, is a remote possibility. What 
seems as certain as the coming of winter is that the 
Forestry Commissioners will sooner or later be compelled 
to declare war on the grey squirrel and prevent him from 
digging himself in as one of the flourishing inhabitants 
of the coniferous forests. His ideas on the right use of 
growing trees cannot possibly be reconciled with theirs, 
They, to an even greater degree than the naturalist, 
must watch with interest what creatures come forward 
in the next few years to fill up the great gaps which still 
exist in the fauna of the new greenwood. 


E. M. N. 


SPECTABILIA 


Wiar is the exact status of a self-governing Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth ?— This is a problem which 
is for ever worrying the autonomists in Canada, South 
Africa, and elsewhere. Since the War it has been clearly 
laid down that there must be equality of status among 
the self-governing nations of the British Commonwealth. 
This doctrine of equality was defined by the Imperial 
Conference of 1917. Certainly in Great Britain there is no 
desire to whittle away anything from the status which 
has been accorded to Canada and the other Dominions. 
The British Commonwealth is a group of sister States 
wader one Sovereign, 
* * * * 


Speaking on the estimates for the Prime Minister's 
department at Cape Town, General Hertzog referred to 
South Africa’s international status as follows :—‘* We say 
that a free nation must recognize only one authority — 
the will of its own people. As far as I am concerned, it 
must be clearly understood that this country takes its 
place in the affairs of the world as a nation free and on an 
equal footing with the rest of the world.”” General Smuts 
thus sets forth his views :—‘“ TI regard the British Empire 
as an organic combination of equal States, and the Prime 
Minister will find that that is the attitude of every Domin- 
ion Prime Minister and British Prime Minister. There is 
no super-State, no super-authority. It is a meeting of 
equals under one Sovereign.” The international status 
of the Dominions will doubtless be one of the many sub- 
jects discussed at the Imperial Conference in the autumn. 
It is well to reassure the Dominions in advance that there 
is no desire in this country by any important section of 
opinion to infringe the status already granted to the 
Dominions. The real problem, as The Round Table 
remarked in its last issue, is not between a dependent 
status and independent nationhood, but between “a 
nationalism which sees its fulfilment in isolation and a 
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nationalism which sees it in an active participation in the 
world’s affairs.” 
Te * * * 

Sir Dudley de Chair, the Governor of New South 
Wales, in a recent speech, as reported in the Australian 
Press, stated that the centre of importance in the sritish 
Empire was gradually moving towards Australia and in 
the the Commonwealth the 
centre of the Empire. It is true that since the beginning 
of this century the centre of gravity of world affairs has 


course of time would be 


been moving towards the Pacific, and undoubtedly in a 
hundred years’ time Australia will be one of the great 
Its population to-day is nearly 
twice that of the thirteen original colonies at the time of 


nations of the world. 
the American Revolution. On many occasion Canadian 
speakers have stated their belief that the centre of the 
British Commonwealth would cross the Atlantic to the 
but the 


Government more 


Dominion, if their hopes are to be realized 
Canadian 
energetically the flow of desirable scttlers. 
on Sir Dudley de Chair's speech an Australian writer 
asks :—* Who can say whether the Empire as we know 
it to-day may not become too cumbersome a thing for 
May we not 


will have to encourage 


Commenting 


the machinery of Empire government ? 
envisage something more like a confederation of English- 
speaking nations, under one flag, with Australia the 


> 


largest of them ? 
* a tk * 

The following are some of the names of players in 

American college Yootball teams, illustrating what a 

melting pot of nations the United States of America are : 


Archosko, Barbuti, Buono, Berkowitz, d°Aloia, Farina, 
Kuzco, Liebenspenger, Lorentzen, Magner, Manofski, 
Molenda, Oosterbaan, Osnato, Schimetitsch, Seslt, 


and Zollin. We can hear 

megaphoning: “Step on it, 

Attaboy, Archosko!”’ 
TANTUM, 


THEATRE 


WHILE 


STace Sociery.] 


Surabian, Zakszewski, Zingg, 
the football 


coaches 
Schimetitseh! 


Zip into it, Zingg! 


THE 


B WORTH 


Munro. 


‘7 

A CLIM 
[* Tuk Mountain.” By C. K. 
Four hours of it, heady bours, too, during which we had to use 
worth climbing, 
the top. Mr. 
far, and if he would consent to apply 
repetitions would be quite definitely a 


our brains, but, at the end, a mountain 


there was vision at This is Munro's 


because 
finest achievement so 
the blue 
creat play. As it is, it is remarkable 
nificently produced by Mr. Robert Atkins, in the face of every 
kind of difliculty from the general strike downwards, it acts as 
well as it reads. If Mr. Atkins” * Atkinsinski,”’ 
Wl cultured London would be raving about his handling of the 


pencil to its 
enough, and, 


cians 
mag 


name were 


big scenes in this play, but it happens to be * plain Robert,” 


and so, I suppose, most of us will have forgotten all about 


it in a week. 
and that Mr. Atkins is one of them, 
Mr. Munro, meanwhile, remains a bafiling personality. What 
if he had had, instead of an industrious life in the Civil Service, 
where he has acquired both a contempt and a respect for the 


genius outside Moscow, 


whole theory of administrative government, Mr, Malleson’s 
valuable experience as an actor before taking to play writing ? 
Where might he be now ? Severalleagues, I think, in front of all 
his contemporaries ; a mile or so in front of Mr. Galsworihy, 
and within sight of the flying legs of the later (and real) Mr. 
Shaw. As it is, Mr. Munro appears to despise the commercial 
theatre so much (in spite of having scored two deservedly light 
comedy successes with Storm and At Mrs. Beam’s, which has 
just been produced in New York) that he refuses in his more 
serious work (which brings out the real stuff that is in him) to 
conform to its limitations. I beg him to be reasonable, to be 
shorter; less prolix; and, above all, to remember that the 
Shavian legs are not so very far in front of him. If you guess, 


I only beg to submit that there are producers of 


from this obscure saying, that there is thought in The Mountain 
equal to the profound wisdom of Back to Methuselah, and 
beauty worthy to rank with the beauty of Saint Joan you will 
be right. It is, I know, the fashion to say that Mr. Munro is 
‘a Like most 
slyly 


or “all brain and no heart.” generali- 


zations, this is 


all ice,” 
suspect, because 
The Mountain 
but the last act of this play, which rises 


nonsense, arising, I 
women do not greatly figure in his serious plays 
has an all-male cast 
to great heights, ought to dispel the theory once and for all. 
Vhe Mountain is a symbolic parable of the ethics, spiritual 
and practical, of Revolution. 
tyrant. Man’s only 
alone cannot move a mountain, but the ultimate authority 


The People always demand a 
conquest can be over himself. Faith 
These four points form 

Within the scope of 
Nor 
would I do so, for I want everyone to read this play—it is 
published by Messrs. Collins—and think the problem 
(as it is in a fashion not only masterly but thrilling) presented 
for The admirable. Mr. Paul 
Cavanagh, a young actor new to London, bore the main brunt, 
part of 


of Government must come from God. 
the foundation for Mr. Munro's thesis. 
this article I cannot atiempt to cover all his ground. 


out 


themselves. acting was 
g 

He was word-perfect in a 
itself a 


remarkable performance. 


enormous length, in 
achievement, and thought, a 
Mr. Rupert Harvey, looking like 
Bethmann-Hollweg, a nice touch on Mr. Atkins’ part, was 
astonishingly good as Chancellor Stein. It is hardly fair to 
pick out any other names from so equal a team, but Mr, 
Harold Scott's smouldering study of a real revolutionary was 
a fine piece of work, and Mr. George Merritt put plenty of 
amusing satire into his Councillor Bolkhoy. Altogether, a 
notable contribution to the English Theatre. E.S. A. 


considerable gave, I 


A WAR COMEDY REVIVED 


BY F. TENNYSON JESSE AND H. M. Harwoop, 
Royartry THEATRE. | 


[°° BitLeTep,” 


the Modern Woman, first 
They tell us that she was a creation 


Wuen did the Modern Girl, or 
appear upon the stage ? 
of the War, which removed parental or marital control ; 
put many women into breeches ; and so fashioned a slapdash 
soul, in conformity with a mannish costume. 

It may have but I began to 
listened to Mrs. 'Taradine (Miss Athene Seyler) and 
Moon (Miss Jane Welsh) in Billeted the 
night. It is the year 1915. Miss Moon, indeed, appears 
in breeches. But her conversation shows that is still 
sweetly and utterly the prey of a dozen pre-War delusions. 
She idealizes men fifty, * dug-out ” 
Colonel of the incampetent She thinks 
them all * wonderful” mysterious. If her 
warlike, her brains plainly far-off 
half-forgotten horrible ? ” 
cently questions, when she finds that her dear Betty Taradine 
hasn't enouch to And Betty 
cannot pay it because she is the helpless sort of woman who, 


doubt it as I 
Miss 
other 


been so: 
Penelope 
she 


even men of even a 


obviously type. 


and legs look 


belong to some age of 


peace. “Isnt money she inno- 


pay the telephone account. 
when one of her cheques is returned to her, with * Refer 
desk 
drawer a nice kind bank-manager means, 
in its light way, but evidently the authors will have it that, 
as vet—in 1915—the Modern Girl had 
at that stage, the womanly woman still. 

I did Miss Iris Hoey as Mrs. the 
original production ; but it is hard to believe that the part 
could have ever been better played than by Miss Seyler, 


Is she, 


across it, runs to the and wonders which 


to drawer” 
All very amusing, 


not arisen. She was, 


not see Taradine in 


one of the first of our artificial comedy actresses, 
at times, a little with 
her high-heeled advances upon her 
? Has the playing of many similar parts ever 


too artificial, her animated gestures, 


* interlocutor,” as the 
novelists say 
so slightly stereotyped her style ? 
to suggest a hope that Miss Seyler may soon get an oppor- 


One asks, only in order 


tunity of proving again what she can do with the comic 
spirit in a play of real substance ; or else in one of delicately 
polished language. In a Repertory Theatre would be 
at the service of Congreve. As to Mr. the 
husband, * billeted *’ on his unpractical. wife, he seems, in 
this play, to be the true successor of Hawtrey, or of Wyndham, 


she 


Dennis Eadie, 


as the incarnation of comfortable wit. 


R. J. 
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MUSIC 


GARDEN 


* OTIELLO.” 


COVENT OPERA 


Tr it is true that in Ofello Verdi has taken an clemental tragedy 


and transformed it into a domestic quarrel, yet we may 


forgive him in that he has given us here more than a hint of 


what 2 perfect opera should be. 
a complex definition, but we are not excluding very much 


The perrect opera involves 


that is essential if we concentrate upon the rea! business of 


operatic music, which is to heighten the dramatic situation. 
This, of course, implies the two subsidiary functions of charac- 
terization and atmosphere. 
tence of containing the Shakesperian concept 
mighty that it destroys the element of characterization. They 
were so intent upon action that the plastic beauty of the 
Senate scene was entirely omitted, and so intent upon clear 


Verdi and Boite made no pre- 
which is so 


characterization that Cassio is made a captain and Tago a 
licutenant (although in Francis Hueffers English version the 
original ranks are restored). 

The opera takes us to Cyprus at the very outset, and brings 
us fuce to face with the stark stage-villainy of Tage. Thenee- 
forward the development is swift and entirely unsubtle. which 
is all that operatic development should be. Verdi's strokes are 
masterly at every point. Every detail proclaims him a man 
of the theatre. When there is call for aria-form he incites 
Iago to utter his “ Credo” (cheap philosophy. maybe, but 
first-rate opera); and when immediately after this the 
libretto needs the fine point of recitative., he invents that won- 


derful flow of musical speech beginning at * Quest’? ¢ il 
momento” and ending with “ Per trascinare Otello alla 
ruina.” And when the ruthless violence begins its headlong 


course at the beginning of Act iii, Verdi intensifies the contrast 
between Innocence and Blind Fury by a simple differentiation 
in the vocal line. 

The work speaks continually of a genius for ever freed from 
speculation. It is significant that Verdi wrote no overture to 
Otello. The curtain rises immediately as if frightened away 
by the sudden leap of the orchestra, and from that moment there 
can be no flagging of interest in an audience which is interested 
in orchestral ingenuity. At Covent Garden the other night it 
was clear that the audience was listening intelligently. I will 
not wildly assume that it was unanimously conscious of the 
symphonic development of the score, but at least it did not 
break in after the well-known passages with a demand for 
repetition. Frankly I was disappointed in the Otello of 
Zenatello. His tone was hard and laborious, and his acting 
was oddly congested. The most completely satisfying per- 


formance was that of Lotte Lehmann as Desdemona. The 
amazing thing was that she had “ Latinized ~ her style to 
such an extent that her voice assumed a new quality. The 


* Salce * song was the purest bel canto. There was nothing 
in Stabile’s distinguish him Mercutio, let 
us say, or even Gratiano, but the singing was full of power 
and variety. He knew the value of an occasional mezza voce 
effect : this was especially telling in * Era Ia notte.” 

I think the producer might have spared us those vaulting 
clouds, and that ship which moved in the manner of a rocking- 
Why have a ship at all? Judicious gestures from the 
crowd would convey the idea of a vessel in danger far more 
effectively. The chorus, with its reiterated “ Una vela,”’ 
* Un vessillo,” ** Uno squillo,” leaves us in no doubt as to 
what is happening. 


Iago to from 


horse. 


Basit. Mann. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM STOCKHOLM 
| To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir, While most of the rest of the world is singing the 
praises of Mr. Osten Undén, Sweden's Forcign Minister, a 
large section of the Stockholm Press has treated him somewhat 
harshly. It depicts him as a somewhat bumptious school- 
hey who foolishly attempted to pit his 

the master minds of European’ diplomacy. 
another Branting!” exclaim men when 
the first great Social-Democratiec leader, was never 
tired of him. Much of this deprecation of 
the present Parliamentary leaders is due to party temper, 
which runs high here. But in truth both Mr. Sandler, the 
Premier, and Mr. Undén are winning ever-growing public con- 
fidence and esteem. When Mr. Sandler (once a schoolmaster) 
succeeded Branting, the giant, there was a tendency to treat 
him as a nonentity. But he has steadily developed both as 
orator and party leader. 
sincerity and = single-mindedness. 
Stockholm apothecary 
here 
became Foreign Minister he was the expert in international 
law at the Foreign Office. His friends will tell you that his 
characteristic is his consuming international 
justice. There are signs that the wave of bitter criticism 
here which followed his work at Geneva has exhausted itself. 

While Sweden's Seandinavian neighbours, Denmark and 
Norway, are in the midst of an acute financial and industrial 
crisis,; Sweden is increasingly prosperous. 
here and nothing resembling a boom, but trade continues to 
expand slowly and steadily. Even the shipping situation 
shows signs of improving. as is evidenced by the optimistic 
report recently issued by the directors of the Swedish American 
line. Swedish manufacturers are more than holding their own in 
the foreign markets. Swedish inventions continue to win 
world-wide appreciation : note the remarkable recent record 
of Electrolux. he Swedish Match Trust seems each month 
to score a fresh triumph. It has now secured State monopolies 
in Poland and Peru, and it can undersell the Japanese in 
Asia. It works in close accord with its American 
rival, and the two are closely united by financial and com- 
mercial agreements. 

There is much social legislation here which bears heavily on 
employers, but against this we have the good relations that 
exist between Swedish masters and men. Many of the great 
factories are managed on a paternal basis. Generation after 
generation of families work for the same firm. When trade is 
slack the employer exercises his ingenuity to create fresh tasks, 
instead of cutting down his hands. When trade is brisk, the 
workers take a pride in beating their own records. Swedish 
trade successes are won mainly by high-grade production, as 
in the telephone industry, in shipbuilding——where it can now 
underbid Germany and compete seriously with England— in 
refrigerating machinery, in the highest grades of steel, in ball 
bearings and in electric apparatus. 

The first visit of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess to 
America they left Gothenburg in the motor ship * Grips- 
holm’ on May 18th —is bound to be an overwhelming success. 
The ostensible occasion of the visit is the unveiline of the 
statue of John Ericsson at Washington, but after this is over 
they will make a long tour from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
interviewing industrial and scientific leaders like Mr. Edison 
and Mr. Henry Ford, studying American educational matters 
and making holiday in the Rockies and in California. The 
great reverence with which royalty was once regarded in 
Sweden has gone. Twenty years ago, when a prince walked 
down the street, every man’s cap came off. 
might march the 
greeting, save from a personal friend, 





wits against 
ii Oh, for 
Branting, 
alive, 


who, 


sneering at 


His greatest asset is his undoubted 
Osten 
an honoured and privileged calling 


Undén, son of a 


looks the young University professor he is. Before he 


passion for 


There is ne boom 


former 


To-day a prince 
length of Strandviigen without a single 
But the personal popu- 
larity of the royal family is at least as great as ever. King 
Gustav, simple, unassuming, kindly, untiring, is loved by all. 
The Crown Prince has secured a firm place in popular esteem. 
Ile works hard, he mixes freely with all classes, and he is 


simple, direct and frank-spoken. If there is any great event 


in sight, be it a religious conference or an international sporting 
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competition, you will find the Crown Prince not merely at the 
nead of the list of the committee, but one of the hardest 
workers to make the thing a success. 

All Sweden has been appalled by an atrocious murder. 
young well-knownebusiness men placed their drunken partner 
in a taxi-cab, fixed a dynamite bomb to the rear of the ear, 


Two 


and blew him to bits. Sweden has a very low crime record. 
One great jail in Stockholm is wholly empty. I suppose there 
more murders on certain weeks in one notorious American 


But the 


has caused a ceriain searching of 


are 
city than in a year in the whole of this country. 
* Kungsholm murder ” 
Are there forces at work in this country tending to 
? Js the influence of the American film 
Many 


hearts. 
sap moral soundness 
hich dominates our picture theatres for good or ill? 





Ww 
think that it is, on the whole, for ill, 


Has the nation become self-indulvent 


fostering a false idea of 
life. ? Why is it that 
Sweden's birth-rate and Stockholnv’s birth-rate in particular 
Can it be that the determination 
% It is 


are the lowest in the world 
sperity is sapping higher ideals 
well itselt 


Sweden is to-day asking them frankly. 


to secure peace and pre 


that a nation should ask these questions, and 


The disarmament question nav onee more become at any 


moment a supreme political issue. The Government carried 


last vear a scheme for a drastic reduction of both naval and 
military expenditure, to be followed later on by still further 
cuts. The plan of the Social-Democratic party here, as in 


Denmark, 


planes. and a well-paid military gendarmeric. 


is to rely for defence mainly on submarines, aero- 
This involves 
the eventual scrapping of almost all capital ships and = the 
abolition of historically famous Swedish regiments. It is an 


vpen seeret that the King does not like this, but as a constitu. 


tional monarch he feels himself obliged to follow the wishes of 


then 
Lindman, a breezy, active fig 
of the disarmament policy afresh at the opening of the Riksdag, 
but failed. Admiral Lindman has, however, many supporters 
and may be able to put up a vood ficht at the next election, 


ition’s representatives. The Conservative leader, Admiral 


ure, tried to raise the question 


The Finnish Government is openly uneasy over the disarma- 
ment campaigns in Scandinavia. Finland lies in the deep 
shadow of Soviet Russia. Eight years ago the Finnish Com- 
with Russian aid and Russian arms, tried to conquer 
organized and drilled 


miunists, 
Finland. 
for national defence. 

If the rest of Kurope realized the beauty of 
we should need to build a fresh city to hold our 
Summer is at hand and the Swedish summer is among the 
the world. The 1925-1925 was unusually 
severe and the seas around us were largely frozen. There 
were many stories from the further North, of weather colder 
than Sweden has known before, and of the monster 
werewolves which came from the Arctic North, so big that 
Iam, Sir. &e.. 
CORRESPONDENT, 


Even the Finnish women are 


Stockholm 
visitors. 


best in winter 


ever 


they seemed to belong to another planct. 
Your SrockuoiM 


r ry. a q 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE COAL STOPPAGE AND CHILDREN’S 
ALLOWANCES 
|To the Editor of the Svecrxror.| 
There is one part of the Coal Report which seems to 
have been forgotten by owners and miners alike, although 
supplies a for their 
The miners base their case on the need 


Su 


properly used it formula reconciling 


contlicting claims. 
for maintaining the standard of living of themselves and their 


families. For example, Mr. Herbert Smith in the Times 
said. ~ The miners are out to fieht against a reduction in 
wages which would make it impossible for the mother to 
vive her children the food and clothing she desired.” It is 
indeed obvious that those whose standards are seriously 
menaced by wage reductions are the men with dependent 


‘hildren (who constitute rather more than half the miners). 
The Coal Commission proposed to meet this difficulty by 
the introduction of a system of children’s allowances. While 
recommending this, not, 
they pointed out that it would 
pletely any evil effects that would otherwise result from a 


whether wages were reduced) or 


‘neutralize largely or com- 


fll in wages.” 


consideration for this 
secured. It is clear that nothing 
unless it forms part of the main settlement, 
of that owners and miners will have agreed 


how 


The 
recommendation 


question is adequate 
can be 
will come of it 
for in the course 
to the maximum sacrifices they can be induced to accept. 


It is further probable that nothing will come of it if the 


whole cost has to be borne by the industry. Many of us 
believe with the Commissioners that children’s allowances 
would prove “one of the most valuable measures that can 


be adopted for adding to the well-being and contentment of 
the mining population.” Hence that it would 
be worth while for the Government to give a lift to the proposal 
by allocating to the children’s allowance scheme part of what- 


we believe 


ever assistance they are willing to give the industry. I am, 
Sir, & 
Batvour or Buriercit. 
| We entirely agree with Lord Balfour of Burleigh. When 


the Report was published we pointed out the tmportance 


of the proposed allowances. ‘They would remedy most if not 
all of the hardship of a reduction in wages in directions 
where the hardship would otherwise be severely felt. Ev. 
Spectator. | 

—— : 

THE LIBERAL CRISIS 

[To the Editer of the Seectrxvor.] 
Sin. In your Topies of the Day, under the title, ** The Liberal 
Crisis,” you reply to A. E. M.'s very sensible argument, which 
contended that “ support the Constitution ”~ was too vague a 


principle on which to divide the sheep from the goats during 
the general strike, by asking were the T.U.C. 
You settle it: “It is silly to suppose that they 
to lose. Therefore, the only possible answer is that 


“out ” to win 


or to lose. 
were out 
they meant to win.” 

To 


oligarchs 


whom do refer as “they? Is it that * small 


‘may not in any strict or legal 


you 
who, vou adinit, 
sense represent even the trade unions’ ? You refer also to 
the deplorable lack in the Labour Party of the qualities of 
leadership and of the powers of coherent thinking. Forgive 
me if I suggest that it is hardly logical to answer the question 
quite so summarily as you have it certainly does not 
seem silly to me that leaders think co- 
herently. and who may not strictly represent their followers, 
should be out to lose. Mr. Cook, I know, had long thought 
out (however incoherently) what he would like to do with the 
Right Honourable James Thomas, M.P., who has obviously 
thought out (perhaps no less incoherently) what it is. Surely 
it is a possible answer to your question that the T.U.C. pre- 
ferred defeat at the hands of Mr. Baldwin, and would have 
still preferred it (even though it were served without Mr. 
Bevin's euphemistic paraphrases) to a victory already mort- 
gaged to Mr. Cook and his fellow-disciples of Lenin. The first 
heads to be chopped off would be those of the so-called mode- 
incidentally, neither 


done : 


who cannot lead or 


leaders, who, moderate 


lead. 


Labour 
nor 


rate 
Labour 
My original idea in writing this letter was to dispute your 
logic. but I feel that the last half of your article calls for a 
reply. if vou can spare your valuable space. You say you have 
faith that will satisfy many young 
people. So had Canning, and above all so had Peel. Pal- 
merston of the Canningites and Gladstone of the Peelites both 
the Liberal Party. I you 

and prefer the title Unionist, just 
Still, Disraeli had 
mor revived the Tory Party, just as the 
party of reaction always can be revived, Phoenix like, out of 


Progressive Unionism 


completed their work in notice 


shun the word Conservative 


nas Peel preferred Conservative to Torv. 


when he 


SUCCESS 


the ashes of all Tory, Conservative er Univnist parties which 
trv to be pre ssive. After all. vou spell progressive with a 
small p and Unionist with a capital * { Do vou wonder 
vou hear so little of young Liberals at the present day ? 
Young men now have fo choose between a party of Progressive 
Reaction led by Mr. Baldwin, or one content with Patient 
Stagnation under Lord Oxford, or the Revolutionary Consti- 
futionatisis not led by Mr. MacDonald, whose banner has the 
Cnion Jack on one side, and the Red Flag on the other. And 
the moment Mr. Lloyd G emphasizes his return to sanity 
and vis uv clear lead to us poor young Liberals, he is con- 
demned and ostracized beeause he is saving and doing things 
which do nol tally with what he said and did when he was 


msane though € myself consider he has never been more 
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than politically inebriated, and that, comparatively seldom. 
He is admittedly a genius, and the chief complaint against 
him is that he is an unruly follower. Mr. Lloyd George is not 
a follower at all; he isa leader. After all, a river may drive 
a mill, even though it sometimes causes damage by floods, 
or is reduced by drought. 

The best way to harness Mr. Lloyd George is to put him 
at the head of a reconstituted Liberal Party, and let him do 
for it what Disraeli did for the reconstituted Tory Party. 
As you say, Liberalism must stay, but a very different and 
much more uncomfortable Liberalism than that of the Prime 
Minister and Lord Oxford. They are the two buffers on the 
engine of Reaction: they serve to soften the shock, but 
they cannot stop it—they can't be said to lead just because 
they are stuck in front. The reason you hear so much of 
University men turning Labour is because they prefer the 
second rate progress of the Labour Party to the third rate 
progress of Liberalism as preached in the House of Lords. 
If Mr. Lloyd George is given his chance Liberalism will 
swallow up the Labour Party we know, just as the Whig 
Party put Chartism under its left wing. 

I must apologise for the length of this letter. May I say 
in conclusion that I have the greatest admiration for your 
paper ? Would that I could believe you represent the mass 
of Conservative opinion. It has always been an enigma to 
me why so many people should think it better to moderate 
the reactionary extreme rather than the progressive extremes 
If Mr. Baldwin ever does engender life in his party it will be 
at the price of political impotence : both Peel and Mr. Lloyd 
George had to pay this price—the latter, I hope, only for 
a season. We must see that he now exercises his powers on 
his own party of Progress and Radicalism, and acts, if not 
as a brake, at least as a gyroscope.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. G. J. Suxsiri. 

Oxford Union Society. 

[Liberals who think that Mr. Lloyd George could bring 
back prosperity and repute to their party must have short 


memories. When Mr. Lloyd George was in power confidence 
departed from public life in spite of his great services. 


Over-clever tactics will always be badly allied with 
Liberal idealism. Too high a price may be paid for genius.— 


Ep. Spectator. 
LIBERALISM AND YOUTH 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,--In your sympathetic article on the Liberal Crisis you 
write: ‘“* But we hear too little of young Liberals; from 


Oxford and Cambridge we hear much of young Socialists.” 

I feel that I should be lacking in loyalty to my party if I 
allowed such a statement to pass unchallenged and un- 
qualified. I will qualify it by this fact. Since I have been at 
Oxford there have been nine Presidents of the Union; none 
have been Socialists, two have been Conservatives. seven have 
been Liberals. 

It is superiority such as that which can afford to ignore the 
more obvious forms of publicity practised by the Junior 
Progressive Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rocer Fuirorp, 
President, Oxford Univ. Liberal Club. 
THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 

Sir,- Our nation has been through a testing time and has 
emerged consolidated but chastened. The recent struggle 
should be a lesson to us all— Government and people, employer 
and employee. Our national losses will not have been in vain 
if we have taken these lessons to heart. 
lessons are as follows : 

1. That a Government with a powerful majority must use 
the mandate entrusted to it by the electorate to carry out 
their will. 

2. That employers must realize that labour is necessary to 
capital. That employers should take their emplovees into 
their confidence and give them representation on the manage- 
ment, also a share in the industry and a share in profits. A 
scheme for payment by results should be introduced. 

3. Employees must realize that capital is necessary to 
labour; that an industry cannot continue indefinitely to pay 


To my mind these 


SEE 


<oweeeee 


wages where no profits are made ; that the nation has decided 
overwhelmingly against nationalization of the Coal Industry . 
that a workman must give a fair day’s work for a fair day's pay. 

I venture to say that if employers and employees put into 
practice these commonplaces little more would be heard of 
strikes or lockouts. Industry would soon recover and pro- 
sperity would reign over all our countryside and our exports 
would increase enormously. All that is necessary to establish 
these results is for Labour and Capital, employer and employed, 
to forget the past and get together in a spirit of give and take, 
and with a mutual feeling of sympathy and good will to insure 
universal peace and progress. 

May I add that I am no visionary but a plain, practical, 
business man who has been through the mill of industry and 
who has been an employer of labour for forty years? In con. 
clusion, may I pay my tribute to the finest workman in the 





world— given fair treatment—the British working-man?—[ 
am, Sir, &e., 
St. Andrews. A. HERBERT Eckrorp, 


{To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—May IT suggest, in view of recent correspondence in your 
columns on this subject, that readers who are concerned should 
study the very excellent review of Profit Sharing in the 
* Survey of Industrial Relations,” issued a few weeks ago by 
the Committee on Industry and Trade ?-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ropert R. Hype, 
51 Palace Strect, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE “ CHALLENGE TO THE REFORMATION ” 
MEETING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, The “ Challenge to the Reformation ~ Meeting, held in 
the Albert Halli last week, deserves more than a passing notice, 
First, because it is an indication that the drift from organized 
religion is neither as universal nor as deep-seated as is some- 
times supposed. There are sections of society which are un. 
touched by it, and, such as it is, it appears to be a reaction not 
against religion, but against certain inadmissible presentations 
of religion. Secondly, because it was not confined to Churchmen 
in the denominational sense of the word. 
Church of England is included in that of religion, not that of 
religion in the Church of England,” is Burke’s memorable 
phrase ; the affairs of the National Church are the nation’s 
concern. Thirdly, because it shows that English Protest- 
antism is far from being the mere survival that some think it ; 
the instinctive response of the audience when the Reformation 
note was struck by the speakers was significant in the extreme. 
The mecting was crowded and enthusiastic, the number of 
men and of young people of both sexes present being remark- 
able. The Home In no other 
country in Europe could a man in his official position have 


* The cause of the 


Secretary was in the chair. 


presided over such an assembly ; religion is still a force in 


English life. The reception given to Bishop Knox will not 
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soon be forgotten by those who witnessed it ; here the meeting 
let itself go. Otherwise its temper was one of restraint 
was neither denunciation nor emotionalism. What impressed 


there 


one was a certain grave seriousness : here, one felt, were men 
and women who were in earnest, and with whom no wise 
Chureh would trifle. Mostly, it seemed, of that educated 


middle class which more than any other represents public 
opinion in England and which is accustomed to have the last 
word in public affairs. 

No one has ever claimed that the Prayer Book is incapable 
of improvement, or doubted that circumstances might arise 
under which its revision might be taken in hand. But the 
question is—Are the changes which are proposed improve- 
ments ? And—-Are the present circumstances of the Church 
such as to make revision prudent or possible ? 
Burke again: “ The ground for a legislative alteration of a 
legal establishment is this, and this only : that you find that 
the inclinations of the majority of the people, concurring 
with your own sense of the intolerable nature of the abuse, 
are in favour of a change.” In the present case these condi- 


To quote 


tions are not verified. The Albert Hall Meeting confirms the 
view expressed by the Bishop of Gloucester, that ** the thing 
to remember is that the greater part of the laity do not really 
desire any change. 


If this be so, there is no sufficient reason 
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for Revision ; and the Communion Service in particular, like 
better unmoved.”*-—I am, 

ALFRED 


the Camarina of the oracle, is “ 
sir, &C., FAWKES. 
Ashby St. Ledgers, June Ath. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS 

|To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
sin, The recent general strike is not first 
which an attempt has been made on the liberties of the nation, 
times we were threatened by the power of the 
Parliament authorizing the 
and 


the occasion on 
Ip Stuart 
standing Army. 
existence of the standing 
establishing the principle expressed in the following words, 
contained in the preamble of the first Mutiny Act 


This was met by 


Army for a limited time only. 


which sre 


(I William and Mary, C. 5.): 
“Whereas the raising or keeping a standing Army within this 
Kingdom in time of peace unk it be with the consent of Parliament 
rainst law . . ' 


This has continued to the present day; and the law relating 


to the government of the standing Army is contained in the 


Army Act. 

[ suggest that the precedent T have quoted should be fol- 
lowed now: that the law regarding trade unions should simi- 
larly be codified in an Act of Parliament; and that the 


preamble to the Act should contain the folowing words : 





Whereas the existence of a trade union or of a combination of 
trade unions within this Kingdom unl it he with the consent of 
Parliament, 1s against law 


A Schedule of trade unions and of combinations of trade 


unions, authorized under the Act, should form part of the 


Act iam, Sir, &¢., 
CODRINGTON (Licut.-General). 


A. KE. 


London. 


KIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTSMAN 
[To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 

Sin.--We have read with pleasure the sympathetic review 

of Lord Fife and his Factor in your issue of May 29th, and 

would like your had of 

historical notes relative to the innumerable persons mentioned 

in Lord Vife’s letter. but were advised to cut out the greater 


part of these in order to keep the book within reasonable 


AN 


to Masses 


assure reviewer that we 


compass. 

The General Grant to refers was James Grant 
of Ballindalloch. The American, Staats Morris (sic) 
had two Scots wives-—one an Urquhart, and the second the 


: 
whom he 


Long 


widow of the third (not the second) Duke of Gordon. For 
some reason best known to the authorities, he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Lord William Gordon, brother of 


the reigning duke, was * Lord High Admiral of Seotland.” 


“Troup,” the last member of the dinner party, was 
Alexander Garden, lone the member for Aberdeenshire. — 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Tun Evrrors or * Lorp Firi And wis Facror.”? 


SCOTTS HOMECROFTING 
SCHEME 

|To the iditor of the Svc: 

One is grateful to Professor Scott for attempting to deal 

i.e., housing working people 


PROFESSOR 


ATOR. | 
Sir. 
With a pressing social problem 
in such a way as to enable them to produce most of the food 
required for their own tables. The idea of the * Homecroft ” 
is quite good in so far as it appears to preserve all that is best 
in the country cottage, and gives townsmen the opportunity 
of participating in the joys of village life without being sub- 
jected to its attendant discomforts. 
* homecrofter,” the experiment should succeed ; 
danger lies in attracting those who are simply lured by the 


the great 


romantie “ red-tiled cottage.” 

Professor Scott expressed the view at the Hall 
meeting that the ideal homecrofter could be recruited from 
the ranks of the allotment movement, and in this I entirely 
agree. The impression 1 formed at the Caxton Hall meeting 
was that whilst the ** homecroft > was admirably conceived, 
the scheme propounded for its practical application left some- 


Caxton 


thing to be desired. 
The propesal was (1) to help finance local schemes. and (2) 


Given the right type of 


to conduct national propaganda—a central association to be 
formed for the purpose. 

The central body purchases land in the various localities 
selected and leases it to the local homecroft association, which, 


presumably, would be a public utility society. The local 


association then raises capital amongst its members, the 
central association makes loans, and the remainder of the 


The 


crofter ~~ pays such a rent as will cover interest on capital and 


capital is to be raised under the Housing Acts. ** home- 
repay the principal over a period of years. 

it will be seen that the proposal is for the 
tion to own in perpetuity the Jand upon which the * 
There objections to this. I 


central assccia- 
crofts ” 


are built. are many mention 


two :— (a) It is doubtful whether the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners could advance money to a_ public utility 
society which only held land on lease. (b) The * crofter”’ 


would not look with favour upon purchasing a house which 
stood on leasehold land. 

In my opinion (and I have formed scores of land purchase 
societies in all parts of the country) by far the best method is 
for the local association to buy land and houses and frame 
its scheme in such a ¥ ay as Lo ¢ nuble it to presc nut to the occu- 


1 l 


purchase is completed. 


picrs a free convevai when their ] 
The central association could negotiate the purchase, launch 
schemes, and afford heip in the various stages of their develop- 
ment. If it had a central fund Joans could be made if and 
when required.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. GirLrs, Seerctary, 
Allotments Organization Society and Small 
Holders, Ltd. 
10 Broadway. Wesiminsicr, SW... 
“FULL STEAM AHEAD” 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,--Have you not been needlessly submissive in your 
footnote to Mr. Cadogan’s criticism, p. 866? I venture 


to say that the expression * Full Steam Ahead” is perfectly 
correct. An engineer is primarily concerned with the working 
of his engine rather than with the course of the vessel. The 
order * Full Steam” directs him to open fully the valve 
that controls the admission of steam to the cylinders, and 
* ahead ~ directs him to put the driving gear into the forward 
and not the reverse position. 
?—I am, Sir, &e., 


liow could these directions be 


more exactly expres sed 


F’. 


HOSPITAL 


VTOR.] 


NORTHERN 
Editor of the 


ROYAL 
[To the 


Will you allow me to bring to 


THE 
SPECT 
iders 
anew X-ray Department 
Not only is the space in 
for the number of cases 
has for some time 
to the health of 
urgent necessity for 
Edward's 


Sir, the notice of your r 
an appeal whieh is being made for 
for the Royal Northern LTiospital ? 
the present department insuflicient 
passing through it, but tts lack of space 
dangerous 
us. ‘he 


nized by 


been condemned as positively 
thie 
its reconstruction 
Hospital Fund, which has made a special grant towards it. 

The sum of £6,000 is required, towards which £1,900 has 
already been impossible for the Hospital to 
meet any part of this expenditure out of its general funds. 
The is annually £85,000, which 
less than 5°, is insured by endowment. It is the only General 
Hospital in a very larg: of North London, and one of 
the largest in the Metropolis, but it appears to be unable 
to subsist on the generosity of that area. I hope, therefore, 
that this appeal to the wide circle of your readers will mect 
with a prompt and generous response ; and that the Board 
of the Hospital may soon no longer have to ask the medical 
and nursing staff to run the serious risk that they are doing 
hourly and daily at present. 

Donations, marked ** X-ray Tund,” 
at the Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway Road, N. 
Sir, &c., 


staff handling the apparat 


has been ree King 


received. It is 


eost of its maintenance ol 


area 


nt to 


i me 
‘ 


should be se 
Iam, 


NorvTuAMPTON, 
Chairman, Royal Northern Group of Hospitals. 
Royal Northern Hospital, Uolloway, London, N. 7. 
[Lord Northampton has certainly not overstated his case. 
The Royal Northern Hospital, which will be seventy years of 
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age this year, is the only General Hospital in an area of 
seventy square miles. It serves a population of a million. In 
one year it has had as many as 218,600 out-patients. Ordinary 
revenue cannot be diverted to the X-ray Fund, but it is 
not to be thought of that the gallant staff should be exposed 
to unnecessary danger. The heroism of X-ray workers is 
familiar to every newspaper reader. Let it not be said that 
unnecessary risks are added to those which are inevitable. 
—Epb. Spectator.] 
PUNISHMENT IN THE EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of he Srecrvror.] 
Sir, In reply to the * Spectabilia ~ paragraph and Mr. Justice 
MacGregor’s comment in your issue of May 29th, your readers 
will be interested to know that although New Zealand retains 
the Death Penalty it was abolished in Queensland in 1922 under 
the Criminal Code Amendment Act of that year. So there is 
one British Colony among the abolitionist countries and I 
have no doubt there will soon be more. — Tam, Sir, &e., 
K. Roy Canvert, Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 
23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, SW.1. 


CAPITAL 


BOOKS AND THE DATE OF PUBLICATION 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.| 
Sir, It is possible that your correspondent, Mr. Chester, 
may be under some misapprehension. The Council of the 
Publishers’ Association have always done their utmost to 
insist on dates being printed on title pages, but there are one 
or two firms who have always tried to evade this regulation. 
On the other hand, my own firm and some others have adopted 
the practice of putting a full bibliography on the back of the 
title page instead of a single date at the foot of the frant page. 
This bibliography gives the original date of publication and 
full particulars of reprints and new cditions, and is, therefore, 
exceedingly useful to librarians and booksellers. For instance 
on the back of the title page of Darwin's Origin of Species 
there is a full bibliography of twenty-one lines. This biblio- 
graphy may be overlooked by those who only see the face of 
the title page ; but IT think it must be admitted that it has 
much to recommend it.-—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun Murray. 
50a Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


Mr. EK. Austin ILinron (Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne) writes: “I understand that in = the 
U.S.A. it is compulsory for every book issued by a publishing 
firm to contain the date of its publication. You would, Sir, 
render great service to the cause of good and honest book- 
production, and save annoyance to every booklover, could 
you set in motion a successful agitation for the introduction 
of a similar obligation on the part of publishers in this country. 
As a first step I would suggest informing the chief offending 
publishers (whose names I could supply) of the annoyance that 
they give and of the complaints that are made.” 
REPRESENTATIVES THE 

COAL DISPUTE 
[Te the Editor ef the Spxcraror.] 
Sin, Your correspondent, Mr. C. IT. Miller, says. in reference 
to the coal dispute, that * the Government is in a position 
to demand that other representatives of the two parties 
should be chosen to negotiate.’ It reminds one of Lotspur’s 
reply to Glendower when the latter declared that he was 
“jin a position to summon spirits from the vasty deep. 
The practical question was, and is: Would they ecime ? 

Incidentally, Mr. Miller's sugvesticn is a curious sidelight 
on what most people commend as democratic tendencies in 
industry. I cannot, of course, speak for the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, but the Mining Association is nothing but a Federation 
of District Associations and has no powers other than those 
conferred upon it by those Associations. The members of 
its Central Committee sit on that body as the elected repre- 
their districts, and the voice of the Mining 
therefore, as far as it is humaniv possible to 


NEW IN 


sentatives of 
Association is, 
the collective voice of the ealliery 

AN but very few owners are members of the 


arrive at it, owners of 


Great Britain. 


District Associations, which represent about 95 per cent. 
the tonnage raised in the United Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &» 
Puiviv Ger, 





40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

{None the less we feel that the negotiators on both side 
are necessarily “ stale’ and are hopelessly committed {, | 
old policies and cries which may have to be abandoned, 
Ep. Spectator.] 


s 


DIED OF A BROKEN HEART 
[To the Editor of the Seprecratror.] 

Sir,— The following story will, I feel sure, interest your many 
dog-loving readers. My gardener’s wife, who died the other 
day, had a little half-bred Irish terrier that never left her, day 
or night. Nobody fed it but her; the pair were quite in. 
separable. When the poor woman fell ill and remained in bed, 
the dog showed the greatest uneasiness. It went up and down cS 
to her bedroom all day, constantly whining. 

After she died they brought her down and laid her out in the 








7 Ata 





kitchen to what they call in Ireland * wake her.” The dog. . 
seeing her body lying there, went up to her, got on his hind . 
legs as if to examine her, then gave the most piteous howl, and < 
fell over dead. ‘ 

This pathetic story can be vouched for by some dozen : 
people, who were present at the wake, and it makes one fee| 
how true are the words: ‘ It has pleased the Almighty to | 
endow the dog with two of His own most divine attributes, , 
unchanging constancy and unpurchasable love.” I am, , 


Wa. TowrErR TOWNSHEND, 
Cork. 


Sir, &e., 
Myross Woed, Leap, Co. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 


As we announced in last week's Spectator we shall be glad 
to receive, acknowledge in the Spectator, and forward to 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund any donations our 
readers may care to send us, 

Among the sufferers from the general strike and the coal 
stoppage are many of London’s poor children. On their ) 
behalf we appeal to our readers. One pound will pay for 
a fortnight in the country for a child, and we should like 
to think that every reader of the Spectator before going on 
his holidays would provide for an outing for one child, 
Envelopes should be marked * Children’s Fund,” Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. The follow. 
ing donations were received by Wednesday in addition to 
£10 10s. from the Spectator :--- 


A. M. J., £5, W., £5, 

Miss F. B. Harrison, £2 2s., =. me. W.C., 23 te, 
Col. A. J. Arnold, £1 Is., W. S., £1 Is., 

A., £1 Is., A. C. Charles, 10s. 6d., 





Constant Reader, 10s. 


POETRY 


THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 
Tus time to-morrow we'll have said good-bye 
Perhaps for ever ; I was not a friend, 

Nor yet acquaintance ; something of a blend. 
We'd sometimes talked together, you and J, 
Of things profound, I'd sometimes caught your cye 

And shared a jest, thus far vou would unbend 

And then no further -and 
And far apart in Life our pathways lie, 

(This time to-morrow we'll have said good-bye). 

I've sometimes idly thought, that, if Pd known 

You better, had more time, there might have crown 

A friendship from this soil of in-between. 

Such fricndships last, but we shall just forget 

And eo our idle wavs with light regret, 

Kor that dead friendship’s ghost-- that might-have-been ! 


Brvry 


now comes the end. 


ASEWITH, 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


W. N. P. BARBELLION 
By RICHMOND H. HELLY AR 65 nef 


Daily News : “Mr. Richmond Hellyar has written a thoughtful study. He has done to his 
subjeét a service in which every admirer of Barbellion will rejoice. 


THE SECRET OF LOURDES 
By STUART MARTIN Illustrated 75 64 net 


y , y , cr 1 ° ce ore sTement ‘ N rtin’s | 
Irish Independent : “ The author is to be congratulated on his achievement. Mr. Martin's book 
is one of absorbing interest.” 
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Just Published. 


‘ “ 
SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 
3y LOTHROP STODDARD. 
Cr. 8x0, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Are we entering a new age? Will we a:ljust ourselves to the new world 
which modern science has dtsclosed? Shall cur present transition time 
its unparalle led possibilities for good or evil culminate in a great civiliz 
or 4 great catastrophe? What the outcome will be no one knows; y 
may safely predict that it will be largely determined by what we of this 
transition epoch think ! To offer some suggestions for sound thought 





and do. 
and action this book has been written. 


FOUR YEARS BENEATH THE CRESCENT 


By GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES. 
With meps and iliustrations. 8vo, cleth. 12°. 6d. net. 
ave you ever listened to a soldicr of fortune talk who can talk? Then 
you know there is no more fascinating experience. The author, a South 


American, refused recognition by the Allies, served throughout the Great 
War under the Turkish flag against the British and Russians. His vivid 
pen pictures of the Armenian massacres, of the siege of Kut el Amara, and 
the two battles of Gaza make a highly romantic and colourful record of 
observation and adventure, 


“A GREAT WAR BOOK."”—Su:day Times. 


FIX BAYONETS ! 
d e 
By JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr. 

Profuscly illustrated with drawings and sketches by the author. 

Smali 4to, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
**. . . No book which we can recall that has for subject the actual fighting 

man in the Great War has appeared to us to equal this . . . conjures up 
a scene, makes it real and breathless, deals with all its complexities in a 
few words or a few strokes of the pencil . . . has the clements of life in it 
to a greater extent than almost all the long series of war books one has 
encountered.” Times Literary Supplement. 

.. An admirably sincere piece of work... decidedly above the 
average of books of War reminiscences, alike in interest of subject and 
quality of treatment.”—Birmingham Post. 


“ 
THE PARIS THAT IS 

By WATSON WHITE. 

Profusely illustrated. 12me, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
This hook, in handy form but of nearly 500 pages, tells what other guide 
books do not tell—the vast body of history, legend and tradition connected 
with the oldest and most truly Parisian quarters of the City. It leads the 
reader through countless fascinating and mysterious streets where history, 
romance, art and literature were made from the earliest times to the present 
day. No one who wishes to know the real Paris, not the Paris of the week- 
end trip, can afford to be without this book. Ready June 10th, 


PARIS 


TWO NEW ANGLING BOOKS. 


TELLING ON THE T arr. 
By EDWARD, RINGWOOD. HEWITT, 


Author of “ Secrets of the Salmon.” 

Tilustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hewitt, whose book on Salmon met with so much success and was so 
widely discussed when published three years ago, has now written a com- 
panion book on the Trout, which is sure to pique the curiosity of every 
fisherman. This is not a manual of trout fishing, but the answer which the 
author’s study and experience gives to some questions which linger with 
every tried and true fisherman? Ready June 10th. 


FISH FACTS AND FANCIES 
By FRANK GRAY GRISWOLD. 
Tilustrated. Cyr. Sve, beards. 21s. net. 
Published only in a limited edition of one thousand copies, 
of which two hundred and fifty are reserved for Great Britain. 








Mr. Griswold, the well-known American sportsman, has written a delightful 
hook of fishing experiences, the character of which can be guessed at from 
the following rvésume of the contents 

Part 1. Freshwater Fishing the Sens of The Salmon—The 
Upstream Journey--TI Ace of Atlantic Saimon ims Tackle-——Salmon 
Lor Salt Fishing Canadian Salmon Rivers mner Year, 1924 
The Artificial and the Natural Breeding of the Sal : 

Part Ul. Salt-water Fishing lhe Tarpon The. Fighting Marlin—The 
Tuna in the Mediterranean--The Mysteries of the 

As th t Lanited orders will be filled in ract ordcr they are 
received KNeady June 10th. 
Pneeat vc of the above and other fishing books in preparation, and will 


be sent on application. 
FOR EVERY GOLFER, 
oral + nme 
THE LINKS 
By ROBERT HUNTER. 
18 full-page illustrations and 10 plates of plans and maps. 
16 net. 
‘ thor of “ Golf Architceture ” and designer of over 500 


es in the British Isles, writes oy have read * The Links’ with 
t interest, — Hunter is familiar with all the great courses in 





ul he I rite n a most entertaining book, which | am sure 
ill res te with profit. I do not hesitate to say that it is the 

ic ¢ t ubject. 
Bernard Darwin writes in Country Life: “lt is very interesting .. . is, 


in fact, a careful and elaborate text-book of the whole art and mystery of 


golf architecture.” 
- . Will be read with eee a interest by ail those whose hearts 
are wedded to this enthralling and ¢ hsorbing game.” The Observer. 


Prospectus on application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 Beak Sireet, London, W. I. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready next Tuesday. 
SIR JOHN SIMON’S 
THREE SPEECHES ON 


GENERAL STRIKE 


With an Introduction, Diary of Events and Appendices, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


Edited by J. C. SQUIRE. 





THE 





New Series. Crown 8vo. 
x : 5s. net. 

GEORGE MEREDITH py J. B. PRIESTLEY. 

WALT WHITMAN By JOHN BAILEY.. 


Previously Published. 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 


SWINBURNE 
HERMAN MELVILLE 





Abridged Edition. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM BOOTH 
The Founder of The 
BEGBIE. 


vols. Crown 8vo. 


Salvation Army. By HAROLD 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 


12s. 6d. net. 





1926 Issue just published 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. and 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
20s. net. 





THE MAKING OF RHODESIA 


$y HUGH MARSHALL HOLE, C.M.G. (formerly 
Civil Commissioner of Bulawzyo, ete.). With Tlustra- 
tions and Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 





Blue Guides. New Vol. 
NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE 
Fdited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A, and 


MARCEL MON MARCHE. With 44 Maps and Plans. 
I’cap 8vo. 12s. net. 


S Send for Ce senda te List. 





PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
By Dr. N. G. PIERSON. Translated by A. A. Worzet. 
Vol. 1. Third Impression. S&vo. 15s. net 
** Previously published Vol. IT. 15s. net. 














THE 


ROUN D TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth 

LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 
THE CRISIS IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 
EUROPE AT THE CROSSROADS. 
THE INWARDNESS OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 
PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE MENACE TO HONGKONG. 
UNITED KINGDOM: THE GENERAL STRIKE. 
IRELAND: EVENTS IN THE FREE STATE. 


aes Articles from “ 
‘South Africa,” and “ New Zealand.” 


Canada,” Australia 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, 


United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 














To be obtained through all Bookscllers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CQ., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Hawaiian Surf-Rider 


Gone are the south-wind rains, 


The 


The bracine 


Kona storms are gone. 


Koolau wind’s a-blowineg, 


And First-break surf comes on. 


Tall on the beach he stands 
Seanning the undertow, 
rusa 


To launch his board with the seaward 


Spring on its back, and go 


With a long pull, timed 
To the 
Out through the 
To the deep 


boom of the vasty drum, 
foam of the pony water 


where the chargers come. 


Maurice 


The Letters of Maurice Hewlett. Edited with a Preface by 
Laurence Binyon. (Methuen.  I&s.) 

Tr is a cold douche to the ambitious mind when one realizes 

Maurice Hewlett has 

) pass to a temporary oblivion. 


how been allowed by the monitors of 
literature t 
hear his name 
said of him, it 1s 


that so versatile and 


We do not often 


mentioned nowadays ; and when anything is 
usually a half apology for neglect, or a regret 


talent was ob d by a 





sleepless a 
premature fame. 


From the beginning of his career he scems to have had a 


premonition of this misfortune of a false popularity which 


was to dog him in life and in death. We find him writing 
in a Ictter, “ At pr ent mine is the praise G1 1ecessful per- 
formance next n CO! that deadly form of praise, the 
pra of sueeessive publication. The two are hardly to 
be distin: uished and vet one kills {° 

That shows how ensitive were the nerves of this man’s 


however, was different, and perhaps worse 





because less deserved. He made udden reputation at 
the age of thirty-seven with his mediaeval rom The 
Forest Lover Tt i charming little tale ; but it is a piece 
oO ' written a vere with the left hand, in a mood of 
relaxatior i pi oO echanical toying with ti aterial 





stored in 1 more resolute and coherent purpose ; 


a thine done to pacify the conscience for a greater and more 


personal task deferred. 

That book branded him as a pre-Raphaclite play-boy 
of th mediaes world. Not even when the real man 
shor ol iy Phe € Quair (one of the finest historical 
novels in the language) could he shake off that dubious reputa- 
tic! Vhe latter book showed immediately the large scope 


quick, virile mind moving unflagginely 


over an enormous field, with never one self-indulgent care- 


lessress. If ever he feit all hi 


in the writing of this book, with its 


premonitions of power being 
fulfilled. it was surely 


and populous variety suddenly gathered 


colour, 
up to a singh issue by one cruel and graceful gesture. It 
was as though he had put off his own Nineteenth Century, 
nto the very blood and bones of the Renais- 


and all 


and had entered 
its subtle bluntness, 


sance takings its crud 1ness 

ts oth paradoxes of thought and action as matters of 
famili cours But, judged from the standards of his 
ambition, it was not a suecess nor indeed were any of his 


little liar, The Forest 


first happy 


books subsecs:ent to that 


Loi 7 


ee 2 eee — —— “20 
The gathering combe looms, 
Plumed with the blowing spray 


Rising to eurl at his 


But, 


lie is up 


i 


heels, and break — 
, 


ut of the break, away ! 


aslant on the 
Sped by a god, to be 
A mortal Hashing 


In advance of the 


waye, 


alone the crest 
tumbling sea. 
Ride like vour fathers rode! 
Low the 
And 
The 


spindrift sings, 
cannonading sur 
riding 


sounds in the 


shout of the Kings. 


Hewlett 


Soon after his first taste of popularity he gave up his regular 


employment as a Civil Servant, and in a mood of high serious 


ness and being a married man esolved to live by 


courage 





his pe: Sir Edmund Gosse says it was a mistake : areuing 
that Hewlett’s o ‘y-impetuous nature needed the drag of a 


monotonous and routine employment, something which had 
there is another way of 
settled task 


him with the per- 


pate ' 
to be don Phat is likely: but 


question. To a volatile man a 









might be a danger, since it could deceive 


suasion that he was achieving a true coherence in his mental 


lif Gradually he would become more and more enslaved 


tine; and that unsupported struggle 


to his daily ritual of rot 


with fundamental weaknesses would be deferred, and at 


viven up. How many people of a noble potentiality does 


+ 


one meet? But to transiorm potentiality into achievement 


we have to 20 down into the wilderness of despair and solitude. 


No man, however, can be quite alone, or quite desperate, 


along b 
While we are 
——T. h “74 ’ 4 " wOeONnece 
aiways have a conscience 


Marys, 


a daily routine, an official habit, 
Marthas little 
a 


SATISIVINY CXCUSC AOL 


while he is carried 


a secular ritual. worried by 


things, we 


not being troubled by the one universal question, 


the salvation of our souls It is fatally easy for the busy man 
t Strip him of all this scaffolding of external dis- 


io hi lnZy 
cipline, howevei i! know the need of an immediate 
tightening of the muscle 

{t is certain that from the 
stand or fall on the challetr 


world 


time that Hewlett decided to 


of his personal gift against the 


he resolu stamp out of his nature the 


incipient signs of dr tt, which showed themselves in hts 
conecit, shyness nd literaryv-n : But he never quite 
expunged these tendencies from his character, for they worked 


under disguise, so that he was never quite natural or quite 
assured. In a letter to his wife, he wrote,” Fichte says that 


f the Divine Idea: bu 
| 


nsod eadfully and amateur- 


Mankind is the only manitestation 
I dow t know. Had he not bes 
ty 


1 ‘ 3 
nRiOWD? sO ile would hay secur 


ishly carnest. he would have 


how he was doubting all that had gone to make up his in- 
telleetual being. All his historical expertise. should have 
rushed to prove the relative necessity of Fichte’s statement. 


But no, this earnest soul —it is rather pathetic —could not 


be content to go from step to step, but must stride on at 
onee to the absolut He alwavs seemed to be Mering 
from bevinne? enthusiasn 

At the end of 1897 he wrote in his diary, “* 1 begun the 
year a Classicist I end up a hardened Romantic. Ail in 
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What can we think of such a naive statement, 
except to doubt whether the man had any real roots 
at all? There are two ways of approaching God. “One is 
by travelling East, over the wide lands of recollection, whence 
we came. That is the Classical route. The other way is 
by travelling West, with our backs to the past, facing the 
waves and the .sunset, lonely and exalted. That is the 
Romantic route. But to run backwards and _ forwards 
between the two betrays a pitiable irresolution that can 
lead nowhere except to a little local hell of sclf-contempt. 
Such uncertainty will certainly never lead us round to that 
other side of the leaf, the stone, the world, the universe, 
where truth rages, with God in the midst of the flames, 
ineffably chill, too intense to be seen. 

There was always this vacillation about Hewlett, and it 
lay like a worm in the core of his work. But we know that 


one year! 


Helen of Troy 
So This is Helen ! 


The Private Life of Helen of Troy. 
(London: Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Erskine. 
The 


By John 


Indianapolis : 


From Indianapolis comes a pleasant surprise. Like a Greek 
tragedian Mr. Erskine has elaborated for his own day a story 
from the old mythology, but not for any tragic purpose. 
He begins with the fall of Troy. Menelaos approaches Helen, 
sword in hand. The company presses round to see the final 
act, the climax of their ten years’ struggle. Helen bares 
her bosom to the blow— and looks at Menelaos, and he at 


her, and he is lost. ‘* Helen, it’s time we went home.” 
Helen's conversation throughout has an advantage over 


other people's, as is fit when a daughter of Zeus talks to 
wholly human beings ; and there is a great deal of it since 
Mr. Erskine gives us hardly any narrative or any action that 
is not described by one or another speaker. But with men 
she has little need to do more than look at them, and they 
are lost, even the experienced Eteoneus. This érpnpds bepdrer 
who just appears for moments in the IVth and XVth 
books of the Odyssey is elaborated into a_ valuable 
character, the old gate-keeper who has been in charge of the 
palace at Sparta during the war; who does not know what 
to make of the unexpected return of Helen alive ; who is so 
puzzled over the duties of a gate-keeper when people call 
in strange circumstances such as fresh from matricide, that 
he wants to retire. But he is useful ; so Helen looks at him. 
After a few feeble efforts to argue he realizes that he is there 
for life. 

But Mr. Erskine’s wit is shown not only in conversation. 
We all know the queer story on which Euripides’ Helena is 
based ; how Paris and Helen were blown, out of their course 
to Troy, to Egypt where she was kept safe and unharmed 
till Menelaos took her thence to Sparia, having been con- 
veniently blown out of his course too; Paris took but a 
ghostly substitute to Troy. Helen is surprised and annoyed 
to find this tale rife in Sparta and has to explain that nothing 
so dull was true of her. She soon traces the tale. Tt was 
invented and spread by Hermione! Helen’s extremely proper 
child had mother’s care and had not 
honest but respectable, and had tried to shield her erring 
parent from scandal (would that Cambridge could hear the 
echoes of Dr. Verrall’s laughter at an explanation of the 
Helena so much simpler than his own !). During the absence 
of three of their parents Hermione and Orestes have grown 
up with a rather more than cousinly interest in each other, 
but are models of propricty. She has perfect confidence in 
him ; she has made up her mind to marry this wise and con- 
scientious youth: he has talked so nobly of the sad goings-on 
at Mycenaec. Even the terrible act to which this martyr to 
duty is driven seems only noble to her. Nor does the violent 
death of Pyrrbus (Neoptolemus) in her presence arouse a 
quiver in her; of course Orestes was doing the right thing. 
(The only liberty Mr. Erskine takes with the classical story 
is that he ignores her marriage with Pyrrhus.) Yet even she, 
we think, has an inkling that things will not be quite the same 


missed a grown up 


the worm usually haunts the richest and finest looking fruit 
on the tree. So we must think of Hewlett. 
man, in physique, in mentality, in dignity of soul. This 
collection” of intimate letters, particularly those to his wife, 
shows a character delicate, sensitive, and But 
there was the restriction of uncertainty, and a hidden and 
dreadful self-doubt, which prevented him from fulfilling 
his greatest ambition; and that was to be a great poet, 
Ilis long poem in terza rima * The Hodgiad” is a masterly 
piece of versification, and historically and ethically it is to 
be admired. But it has not the true epic unity, the result 
of that fine unconsciousness which follows the perfect sophis« 
tication. 

We must not close without a word of appreciation for the 
fine character study and early history of the novelist by his 
brother, the Rev. Edward Hewlett. It is nobly written, 


Ricuarp Cueurciu, 
and Miss Tree 


when Helen has talked to him and Icoked at him. The divine 
Helen acquiesces in this marriage of esteem! Menelsos 
would prefer a son-in-law who had not slain his sister-in-law, 
but he knows in his heart that his wife is a remarkable woman, 
and that the firmness with which he expresses himself will 
never avail. 

Our readers will have guessed that the wit does not only 
play round these ancient characters. Helen has looked at us 
and we know that she is for ever a young woman. 
a post-war woman. She speeks of the duty of leading one’s 
own life, of self expression, the duty too of meeting a great 
passion half-way instead of basely shirking it ; 
for the past is useless folly, though the past may teach what 
it is not worth while to do again. We seem to have hcird 
these theories since another war, not at Troy. What we 
want to know is whether the next generation of young 
Americans is going to be as prim and self-confident as Orestes 
and Hermione, 


He was a noble 


resolute. 


She is also 


repentance 


A Lady Who Had Too Many 
Advantages 


Castles in the Air: 
Viola Tree. 


The Story of My Singing 
Illustrated. (Hogarth Press. 18s.) 


Says. By 


Tits is the story of a lady who wanted to be a great singer, 
Miss Viola 
though the greater part of this book is concerned with 


but failed, because she had so many advantages. 
Tree 
her engagement and marriage to Mr. Alan Parsons, w« 
spezk by the cover, 


must 
and call her Miss Viola Tree—was born 


in the purpic, a princess of His Majesty's Theatre. The 
fairies denied her nothing; she was, in her own words, 
* divinely tall and fairly fair’; the “ only delicate things 
about her were her ankles and her vocal chords.” (For thas 
matter it is doubtful whether with rezsonable fair play. her 
vocal chords would have been delicate.) The book itself 





proves, directly by her own writing, and indirectly by the 


asseveration of her many correspondents from the Prime 


Minister of that day (1910) downwards, that she had both 
brains and charm. What she lacked was sense: or rather 
that was one of the main things she lacked. The other was 


You ean be delightful without 


the concentration of an artist. g 
sense, but you eannot be an artist without concentration. 


Under less adverse conditions she might have concentrated ; 
but her advantages were, literally, too many for her; they 
offered too many distractions ; and so she remained « gifted 
amateur. ‘he gifted amateur is one who might have been 
an artist if he eared enough about art. 


Miss Tree had begun by being an actress and at the 


or she 
age 
of twenty-two, after three or four years’ experience, she had 
* played Portia, in the Annual Shakespeare Festival at His 
Majesiy’s Theatre.” 
would never make a great career on the stage 
Yet that 
had in no way checked her promotion. 


She was, however, convinced that she 


“FT was too 


self-conscious.” limitation, as she was aware, 


This is no more 


surprising than it was in the days of right divine to find a 
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! 
commanding an army. Right divine 
in the British Theatre, and the 


daughter of an actor manager feels herself entitled to leading 


prince of the blood 


still survives magnificently 


parts, and salaries to match. 
Naturally enough, in the new form of art to which she 
° ° 7 hl . | 
herself, Miss Tree could not easily shake 


intended to devote 
had been brought up. She 


off the traditions in which she 
relied on her advantages, and after some seven or cight 
months’ training in Milan, her father arranged —or thought | 
he had arranged—-with Strauss that she should have a part 
Lane; and, 


in the forthcoming production at Drury as a 
should rush off to let Strauss hear her, ** thus 


preliminary, 
forestalling other 
Her studies were at 
‘leaving my 


bidders for the boy’s part in Rosenkavalier.” 
a critical stage : it meant (again in her 
voice just as it was turning the 
and professional; but she went. 
alien tradition. Strauss 
That was 


own words) 
corner between amateur 
Unluckily she had to do with an 
was charming, but he wanted a professional. 
un-English of him. 

* Compared to all foreign singers, 
always had the 


We have her standpoint. 
I'm bad™ (so she wrote to her fiancé): 
hope that her“ personality and acting could carry her through 
an insullicicney of voice, even in Italy.” {In short, she would 
be un actress among singers, and a 

[t is only fair to take note of her laudable purpose, 
matrimony : and when after 


but she 


singer among actors. 
which 
was to earn lavish means for 
three monthsin England, recovering from her disappointment, 
she returned to study, that bulked big in her mind, But 
then again, the advantages! She had been seeing a great 
deal of Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, had received many charming 
letters from the Prime Minister (which are all in her book), and 
it was natural that she should consider not only how to 
become a singer, but how to use these advantages for the 
benefit of her fianc*, then hoping to get into the Civil Service. 
Karlier, she had been projecting letters to an influential 
secretary (** Eddie ~ in the text) and to Mrs. Winston 
Churchill (* Dearest Clemmy “):; but Mr. Asquith displaced 
Unhappily, since the candidate failed to 
ill the Prime Minister could do was to telegraph, 


good courage. 


private 
them. pass his 
examination, : 
‘Much sympathy, be of 
tuken as an incident of 
career, it must be taken with a minimum of 
advantages precluded that, 
‘wished it could be St. Paul's ~ 

but was reconciled. “Is St. Martin’s, that big church up 
National Portrait Gallery ? Then, without 

Diana ~ (Lady Diana 
not Greek but Spruce 
and Empire, least fancy dress —-white, heavily 
embroidered with yellow.” There is no lack of concentration 
nor in any detail concerning the event. 

pew openers except Walter Creighton, 
Ainley. I hate that dismal row of | 


If marriage is to be preparation 
for the 


fuss. But 


artistic 
Miss 
For the ceremony, she 


Tree’s dynastic 


steps, facing the 
a doubt, take it. By all means let 
apparently) “do the dresses 
and not in the 


Manners, 


and decision there 

* Dont have any 
Kiddie Marsh and Henry 
bereaved suitors.” 

One terror was averted. She 
horrified to see Mr. Asquith may 
Ulster on t1th July. It would kill our wedding if he werent 
She wrote promptly, and the Prime Minister replied: 
Of course, 


wrote in June, “I am 
go on an expedition to 
there.” 
‘I got your letter. 
from St. Martin’s on 11th July, 
gora—in any dose, copious 


nothing could keep me away 
mandra- 
that 


nor could poppy or 


however make me forget 


fateful date.” | 


or was to have been 


The supreme test in her carecr was 
Salome. She had 


her appearance at Genoa in the role of 
bought her way into it. 


would have succeeded : but among her 


her a success, she 
distractions and advantages, her 
appeared. So ended these 
that the 
there is a photograph of her at the 
swing which suggests one of many compensations ; 
was welcome 


voice had wrong 
castles in the air.” 


unkind to her: 


gone 


and she never 


After all, it is not sure fairies were 
completion of 
and her 
hook leaves us in no doubt that she wherever 
book indec: 
heartily the 


she went. The 
but disliking 
application to art. 

It should be noted that the 
require far too much conjectural 
could have got some suitor, if not Lord 
scwe bereaved suitor, to read the proofs, 


very dynastic 
many quotations from Freneh 
emendation. Surely she 
Oxford, at least 
S. Gwynn, 


If pouring out money could have made | 


a golf | 


i leaves us liking Miss Viola Tree ! 
principle in its | 
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Ancient Worship and Work 


A Slayer of Gods 


The Worship of Nature. Vol. I. By Sir James George Frazer. 
(Maemillan. 205s.) 

Tuis is an exhaustive, and we regret to say exhausting, 
‘atalogue of primitive beliefs with little attempt at that 
synthetic correlation which should reduce a feast of exotic 
fare to a meal that can be digested with comfort and which 
one is justified in expecting from the author of The Golden 
Bough. Our laureclled mythologist toys too lazily with his 
quill, with his blue pencil, his scissors and his paste. 

One picks up this volume of expanded Gifford lectures 
with the exclamation, * What a beautiful book!” ; one 
lays it down in disappointment. If The Worship of Nature 
were merely a display of book-learning, a well-edited digest 
of our mythological libraries, it would be unsatisfactory 
enough ; but when learning masquerades as wisdom it 
becomes worse. 

Because Plato set himself 
shocking impiety of those who denied the existence of the 
gods,” Sir James calls him a “* senile philosopher ” (page 475). 
And the cynicism of the library chair does not withhold its 
snilling gibes at a greater than Plato. On page 368 we are 
told that Confucius declared that if years were added to his 
life he would give fifty of them to the study of the Y/ King, 
which, with the Shu Ning, has been called the Bible of China. 


‘ 


‘seriously to combat the 


On page 369 our author dismisses the Y¢ Ning as a“ farrago 
of nonsense.” 

So far as we can fathom it, Sir James's thesis is that the 
gods of the heathen were in origin personifications of natural 
forees and that savage worship consisted in the main in 
propitiating the malevolent powers of storm and _ flood, 
sickness and disaster. Our present age is comparatively 
enlightened because our predecessors have groped their 
way through the mists of ignorance and superstition. There 
has been a gradual spiritual progress from animism, through 
polytheism, to monotheism. In short, man has gradually 
ceased to equate God with natural events. God is not in 
the thunderbolt, nor in the rain, nor even in the sunshine. 

We cannot help feeling that there is more behind heathen 
worship than Sir James is prepared to admit. In his role 
of mythological pathologist, he is ever on the look-out for 
those disjointed superstitions which spell disease rather 
than for those aspiring faiths that signify health. And it 
must be admitted that he does his work with consummate 
craftsmanship. Again his pages are replete with amusing 
instances of humanity's conecits, set down in that direct, 
unadorned, yet droll fashion which never fails to tickle the 
ribs of his readers. Africa especially supplies that comic 
relief in the present volume. The Wachagya, an Kast African 
people, believe, for example, that the sun is in form like a 
man, that it talks like a man and eats grass. There is much 
virtue in being born with teeth in Busoga ; it secures for the 
happy infant the reputation of being a god incarnate. A 
Lango visitor to the celestial mansions, on his return to 
earth, announced that there were no white people in heaven, 
that all its inhabitants wore tails and that they ate nothing 
but fried flies. A troublesome ghost among the same people 
is inveigled into a jar by a 
and buries it in a swamp. 


“man of God,” who seals it up 
It would be interesting to learn, 
through Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, what the ghosts think of 
this high-handed procedure. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place 
an order for the Specraron. The journal will be forwarded 
fo any address at the following raies : 


One Month oh on os Be. Cd. 
Two Months xe “a oa ae 
Three Months .. - se 7 ee 
The Pablisher, the Sepecra vor, 18 York Street, Covent Garder, 
W.c. 2. 





Business in Ancient Times 


Ancient Greece at Work: an Economic History of Greece 
from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest. By 
Custave Glotz. (Kegan Paul. 16s.) 

Tuts is a learned but thoroughly interesting description of 
farming, industry and business in general in ancient Greece, 
and should interest the student of economics as well as the 
classical scholar, since it shows practices developing from 
their simplest form to something like modern business institu- 
tions. Besides giving hard economic facts, the author makes 
interesting remarks on the Greek attitude to slaves, to 
foreigners, and to labour, and on the bearing of trade condi- 
tions and technical processes on the arts. 

For the Homeric period he manages to extract an astonishing 
amount of information from the accounts of Ithaca and the 
Phaeacian land; Eumzeus alone seems to incarnate every 
form of ceconomic activity. In the Archaic section perhaps 
the most interesting part is the description of the early pros- 
perity of Corinth, Athens, and the Ionian cities, but Professor 
Glotz contrives to make even the troubles of the Hectemors 
interesting. The longest section is devoted to Athens in the 
fifth and fourth centuries, with the aid of Aristophanes, De- 
mosthenes, the philosophers, and the inscriptions. It is all 
told so persuasively that one is apt to forget the author's pre- 
liminary warning against generalizing from our scanty sources ; 
for example, the conclusions which he draws from public 
works accounts about the proportion of citizens engeged in 
trade and industry are probably justi, but one should remember 
that these are only two inscriptions which happen to have 
been found, out of many lost, and not a general statistical 
record. Inthe Helienistic age, under the guidance of the papyri 
and of the sort of author we did not * do” at school, we visit 
less familiar ground -- Alexandria, Pergamum, and the island 
and Tonian cities which throve while old Greece declined. 

We would note that Fig. 16 represents a potters wheel, 
not a kiln. This is a very readable and unusual book, excel- 
lently translated. 


Aegean Architecture 


Pre-Hetlenic Architecture in the Aegean. 

Illustrated. (CG. Bell and Sons. 8s. 6d.) 
Tris volume, completing Mr. Bell's Tetrateuch on the Origins 
of Architecture, is the more welcome that we have no modern 
work on the subject of such an exhaustive and general kind. 
Mr. Bell discusses the palaces, private dwellings, and tombs 
of Crete, the successive Troys, the Cyclades, and the Greek 
mainland in detail, and, in addition, says enough about the 
other remains and the theories based on them to give the 
general reader a fair notion of what is known of the history, 
arts, and manners of the pre-Hellenic peoples. 

He is rightly cautious in dealing with his dangerously 
seductive subject, fencing theories about with warnines and 
abstaining from those imaginative reconstructions of buildings 
and history which may be overthrown at any turn of the 
spade. He is admirably clear in exposition, and with 
the many good illustrations provided one can understand the 
exact arrangement of every construction. He includes the 
latest discoveries, such as the viaduct and the great southern 
stairway at Knossos, and he tells us all that is known about 
the earlier palace there. 

While contrasting the Cretan palace with the * mainland ” 
type —the sprawling assemblage of open megara, the columns 
in odd numbers, and the absence of hearths in the one. the 
self-contained, two-pitlared megaron and fixed hearth of the 
other Mr. Bell does not believe in an absolutely different 
origin, but holds that the former developed from the latter 
under the balmy influences of peace and intercourse with 
Kgypt. ‘Swo criticisms may be made. Is it so certain, 
as Mr. Bell suggests, that the mainland got the beehive tomb 
from Crete ? Surely the river (p. 34) should be spelt Kairatos. 
These are the only questionings provoked by a very com- 
plete and authoritative treatise, 
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Some Recent Poetry 


The Miracle of Love. Arthur Clutton-Brock. The Julian 


Editions. (Ernest Benn, Ltd. £2 2s. net.) 
The Deluge. RK. C. Trevelyan. (Hogarth Press. 5s. net.) 
The English of the Line. Alan FE. Mulgan. (Whitcombe and 
Tombs, Ltd. Auckland. 2s. 6d. net.) 
In the preface to this most exquisitely produced collection 
of her husband's poems, Mrs. Clutton-Brock wonders whether 
it was fair to Clutton-Brock’s high reputation as an essayist 
and critic to publish poems which he himself never sought 
to publish. 

She need have had no doubis. Apart from their value as 
poems (and they have a 3zenuine value) their publication 
will help the world to a fuller knowledge of a beautiful per- 
sonality. It is easy to be wise after the event, but, for my 
part, I should always have known in reading his prose that 
somewhere, hidden in a drawer, were poems that, in his 
austere devotion to the absolute in art, he would not share 
with the world lest by some awful accident they might not 
be blessed with the glory of * differentiation.” And I was 
right. For Mrs. Clutton-Brock found this work at the back 
of a cupboard reserved for lumber in a box filled with old 
bills. 

Fate has taken ‘he poems out of the box of bills and it is 
for us, who read them. to attempt to meet the account thus 
rendered. Let me pay my share at once with gratitude for 
the sonnet-sequence. [ will not pretend that I have found 
here matchless verse. But [ have found the consecration of 
a noble spirit in a noble form. The sonnets are divided into 
three parts. “Love Awakened,” “ Love Rejected” and 
“Love Triumphant.” The one note that was supremely 
his Clutton-Brock touches faultlessly in the second sonnet :— 

Last night within my garden the full moon 
Laid her one charm upon a thousand flowers.” 

Ile is aware always of the sacred unities of beauty, and 

as hope, fear and passion How and tremble, there is, always 


binding and winnowing them, the sense of a brooding harmony 
outside and beyond the transient, touching them to eternal 
issues. As again he finds in his love the seal of permanent 
unbodied loveliness : 
* Beauty abides in thee ; her glory flows 
Less purely through the fire-enchanted space 
Of sunset and the crimson of the rose, 
Than through the listening wonder of thy face.” 
And when love seems rejected he changes not at all, but 
true still to his worship of the unchangeable cries :— 
* You, like the golden daffodils, were born 
Not for mine only but the world’s delight ; 
J can no more engross you than the morn.” 


And when Jove blossoms into completion he is suddenly 
rewarded by beauty herself taking the pencil from his hand 
and writing two sovereign lines : — 

* But still the nightingale sings on, nor cares 

That her low voice can never reach the stars.” 
Clutton-Brock’s voice does not reach the stars, but it will 
sing on after many that have cried far louder. 

Mr. Trevelyan in his new volume continues, as it seems to 
me, to prepare himself for a serious effort in verse. He 
shows both in the name-poem of the book and still more inthe 
quite enchanting ** The Lady's Hat” an increasing mastery 
over his material. But as yet he has not thought it worth 
while to sing “allout.” It may be that he is content with the 
foothills of Parnassus, and has no desire for the snow-peaks. 
If so, he is justified of his choice, for he has made himself a 
secure, if modest, place there. But if, as I hope, he is a 
climber, he may now take heart and proceed. For he has all 
the climbers equipment, except, as yet, the will to 
climb. 

Finally, there is a word to say of Mr. Alan Mulgan’s The 
English of the Line. Wis tribute to the share of the county 
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— 
regiments in the War is all the more touching because he sees 
as a background to their stolid valour : 
“ Hodge ranked beneath the peacock on his master's pampered 
lawn,” 
and 
* Smith the child of old and reeking slum, 
Where souls are packed like cattle, and the clean winds never 
comme. 
But it is not only in moments of gratitude and indignation 
that this New Zealand writer finds apt and moving words. 


Hie can write in * The Ship of Wise Mex” of :— 


Men-Women, 


Translated from 


Men in Women’s Guise. By O. P. Gilbert. 
l2s. 6d.) 


the French by Robert B. Douglas. (John Lane. 
Jur reviewer, having been himself disguised as a woman for 
several weeks during the War, picked up this book with a not 
unnatural interest. He has read it chiefly on tube journeys 
and has noted the curiosity the title arouses amongst persons 
of both sexes. Let me say at once that there is nothing 
morbid in these pages. Disguises are always interesting to 
read about. 

The two chief personages dealt with here are that amazing 
and coquettish priest, Francois Timoléon de Choisy, and the 
more famous Chevalier d’Eon, whose sex was a common sub- 
ject of dispute in London coffee houses and clubs, thousands 
of guineas being wagered on it at Brooks’ and White's at the 
beginning of last century. It was the Abbé de Choisy’s 
mother who was probably responsible for his effeminacy, for 
she did not allow him to be put into breeches when he attained 
the proper age, but rather insisted that he should adopt the 
manners of a fashionable young lady of the period. At the age 
of eighteen he played as leading lady in comedies at the 
Bordeaux Theatre and had many admirers, he tells us, adding, 
however, that he acquired a reputation for prudence and virtue. 
All his life he enjoyed dressing as a girl. He died at eighty-one, 
highly respected as an Ambassador to Siam and a member of 
the French Academy, and was well over seventy when he 


* Young ardour, on the foc'sle head, 
Outburns each far and friendly star; 
And steering youth by fancy led 
Builds cities in each singing spar,” 


or of a summer night :— 


* All splendid loves Pit high in heaven, 


And burning Babylo 
Distilled into the moon lig rht of a road.”” 
Mr. Mulgan has vision and a touch of rapture. 


IiumBert WoLre. 


Past and Present 


wrote his History of the Church, dressed in a petticoat and lace 
bonnet. 

An even stranger case is that of the Chevalier d’Kon, who 
first went to a masquerade ball at the Courtof Louis XV dis- 
guised asa woman. Everyone was amazed by his beauty, and 
even the King could not disguise his admiration, much to 
Madame de Pompadour’s ann»yance, no doubt. But d’Kon 
was made of sterner stuff than the Abbé. He was passionately 
fond of sport and soldiering, and so distinguished himself in 
the Army that he became a Captain of Dragoons. He had 
failings, however, such as penchant for intrigue, and although 
he succeeded for a time in diplomacy, he involved himself in 
various doubtful transactions which le 4 him in his middle age, 
when he was no longer the beauty that he was in his teens, to 
sign an astounding document in London, swearing that he was 
a woman, not a man, and that he would wear a skirt until his 
death. This prevented him from troubling the French Court. 

A dozen or so of the modern ‘** female impersonators *’ are 
dealt with in the closing chapter, and there is a good photo- 
graph of the wire-walker Barbette. The author states that 
* he resembles an American girl, and no one suspects him to be 
a man until at the end of the performance he takes off his 
wig”: and although when I saw him [ diin’t think he was an 
American girl, still his performance is undeniably clever, 
This is an unusual and amusing book. I. Y.-B 
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Adventures on the Inky Way 


The Cockpit of Peace. By Ferdinand Tuohy. (Murray. 7s. Gd.) 
A “ Tratnep Seal,” Mr. Tuohy telis us. is journalistic 
argol for * politician-of-international-repute-turned-newspaper- 
writer-on-contract.” Tle has bad two in recent veuars, 
M. Caillaux and M. Clemenceau. The former he captured 
during the years of the French financier’s exile. in response 
to a question from his American chief: ‘* Who's the livest 
thing in pants to feature over here ? “~~ 1 belicved Caillaux 
was coming back and added my whys and wherefores, and 
for several minutes my interlocutor listened ‘intently, a most 
exceptional circumstance, but his journalistic genius had 
been stimulated. Then he said. * 1 believe you're right. 
Try and land him, and dashed off to the races.” 

‘Trained Seals.” we learn, “are treated humancly and 
on the whole intelligently by chief correspondents. They 
may be paid anything from £20 to £100 an article. . .. 
Nor does the whip erack too frequently, provided the Seal 
continues bright and * snappy ~—only when he gets dull or 
‘technical’ (usually this is when he is really saying some- 
thing) does he feel the flick of it. Conversely. when a Seal has 
* registered, extra fish will be thrown to him in the form of an 
invitation to meet Colonel House, Pearl White or Dempsey.” 
The book is all in this style a jazz book for a jezz age, 
stunt” stories of a “stunt” correspondent: but it is 
at bottom a decent-minded document none the less, full of 
good stories. At times we were just a little shocked, not 
by the chapters on Paris night life, nor by allusions to 
* snow ” and “ pipes,” but to one or two minor incidents 
which a writer of Mr. Tuohy’s evident good feeling should 
have omitted when he re-read them in proof-—such as part 
of his Pyrrenean trip and some remarks on the poor favourite 
of the Emperor Franz Joseph, although he certainly did 
have cause to feel bitter towards Fraulein Kati Schratt, 
who * stood him up” over a contract. 

It is a gay and exacting life, that ef Paris correspondent 
to a New York paper. Mr. Tuohy describes it most 
amusingly. Ile was, of course, a great admirer of the late 
Lord Northcliffe, and gives us a sad but doubtless accurate 
account of his last interview with him. First we see North- 


cliffe in New York, “ shooting out replies on chewing gum 
and the Prince of Wales, girls’ stockings and British films” 
to all who cared to come to question him at the Gotham 
Hotel. An amazing Delphic day, this: Mr. Tuohy says he 
saw some reporters go into the street and bribe a pretty girl 
to question his chief on free love, and protested. Six months 
later, at Cap d°Ail, “here he lay before me—quenched, 
finished.” Yet the mind was still alert and clear. 

Of M. Clemenceau, there is an interesting and svmpathetie 
account. “I shall never write my memoirs,” said * Pére 
Victoire to the author. ‘ What I like is truth, and when 
I can't tell all the truth, I keep silence. . . . I write all 
night at my window, looking out at the ocean (ah, but it is 
best the ocean ‘n a fury), a book about God, about all the 
gods that have ever lived rolled into one, but not till after 
my death will it be published.” Throughout his American 
tour * Pére Vietoire ~~ had a special train, well provisioned 
with every sort of drink, from champagne to chartreuse, 
Yet the * Tiger never drew a single cork, either for himself 
or his staff. On Thanksgiving Night the attendant journalists 
sent Mr. Tuohy to interview the Father of Victory, who 
lived apart, rarely reading, but staring out of the window 
by day and rising at 8 a.m. to drink soup and cat hard- 
boiled eggs, before making notes for his work on the Deity, 

“Phe Tiger was at his onion soup when I knocked and 
entered, * Monsieur le President: It is Thanksgiving 
Night. We wish to drink toasts to Washington, Lincoln, 
Wilson and yourself. But the ex-President would have 
none of he would not violats the laws of the country 
of which he was a guest. Entreaty was of no avail. “Je 
mven fiche. Non, non, et non!” And when M. Clemenceau 
says “Non” and clenches his grey-gloved hand, there is an 
end of the matter. 

* Bluebeard ~ Landru, Battling Siki, murderesses, manne- 
quins, the Pope, Pussyfoot Johnson, Sultans, statesmen all 


pass before us, frivolously but feclingly described. These 
rollicking reminiscences might have been vulgar: instead, 
they are a vivid commentary on the modern world, made 


by a young philosopher over champagne cocktails. 


The Open Air 


Beautiful Bells 


Cariilon Music and Sin¢ing Towers of the Old World— and 
the New. By W. Gorham Rice. (Bodley Head. 16s.) 
Carillon Music and Singing Towers is a great advance on the 
author's first work on this subject, The Carillons of Belgium 
and Holland, and he has certainly given us the most complete 
study of the subject yet published. One factor that has helped 
him considerably, no doubt, is the rapid growth of carillons 
within the last three or four years on the American continent, 

It is a far ery from the days when Charles the Fifth of Spain 
held sway over the Netherlands, eariy in the sixteenth century, 
down to 1925, but the author has covered this period faithfully. 
Ile traces the growth of the carillon in the Netherlands to the 
peak of its popularity in the seventeenth century when 
the Hemony Brothers of Amsterdam were installing carillons 
and bells, better tuned and more musical than any achieved 
by other craftsmen until the present day. The belfries 
equipped by Dumery and Van den Gheyn, the founders who 
followed the Ifemonys in the eighteenth century, are all 
carefully reviewed. 

The author deals extensively with the renaissance of the 
carillon art at the present day—due partly to the interest 
in the playing of the instrument that has been revived by 
M. Jef Denyn’s recitals in his famous belfry of St. Rombold’s 
Cathedral, Malines, and the setting up of a Belgian national 
school for carillonneurs there by D. Denyn. Another important 
factor has been the rediscovery of an improvement on the 
methods of casting and tuning employed by the three best 
founders of the Netherlands of former times — the work of 
Gillett and Johnston, of Croydon, and 
Taylor of Loughborough. 


two English firms, 


The reproduction of musical settings, as plaved for the 
carillon, may not always withstand the criticism of the 
musician, but it must be remembered that the actual number of 
bells often controls the arrangement of the music, whilst each 
carillonneur has evolved to a large extent his own repertoire 
and written his own carillon arrangement, 


The book is well illustrated and is unique for the wide 
ficld it covers musically, historically, and technically, and 
moreover, the work of an acknowledged expert. 


The Mind of the Fish 


The Biology of Fishes. By Harry M. Kyle. 
Jackson. 16s. net.) 


(Sidgwick and 


Many fishermen, from the times of the Roman up, have 
credited different species of fish 
with high intelligence. Mr. Kyle goes a stage further. He 
shows us how the greater intelligence has been evolved, why 
the carp, admired in Rome, and the trout, that defeats the 
dry-fly fisherman in Hampshire, have surpassed the cod or 
sole. It is a question of the supply of oxygen to the blood 
and brain. If you live in low layers of the deep waters and 
must parsimoniously manufacture oxygen and hold it in a 
narrow bladder, you cannot stimulate your being as those who 
may come to the surface to gulp oxygen at will or, like the eels, 
travel through the atmosphere. 
characteristic of the merit of the book. The author never dis- 
sociates the anatomical parts of his chapters from the character 
of the living animal. 
* structure ~ as on“ habits ~ or * the mental life of fishes ~ 

the last a beld title for the crowning chapter of a strictly 
seientifie work. 
especially suggestive. 


or ought we to say fishes ? 


This discovery, or theory, is 


He is therefore almost as interesting on 


The whole long discussion on variation is 
He proves anatomically that structural 
variations within species are wider than Darwin at any rate 
supposed ; but he finds that differences, which should be a 
handicap, do not entail elimination, but drive the creature 
to stronger efforts to survive. The eccentric fish may seek 
another layer of water and there breed eccentric young- 
sters, and so found a new species, not at all because he was 
fitter to survive, but by reason of a disqualification. Believers 
in De Vries’ theory of mutations in plants should notice the 
analogy. Mr. Kyle, while keeping strictly to his title, has 
written a very lively tale. He has perhaps neglected some of 


the most recent work on the life of the salmon, as deduced 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


By 

M&: GEORGE SAINTSBURY, :n his “ Scrap Book,” 
confesses his unalterable love for Journalis: m, and 

that ‘the ¢ and she 
grow monotonous and times 


9 ; 
[ADVERTISER S 


remarks ecupations amusements 
offers you never 
tnonumental surprtses.” 

Writing is, in fact, an occupation of 
For the man with a full mind, a1 
wit, or quaint humour there is no pe isanter hobby than 
writing. It is an exercise in expression, a vent for 


feeling, and a rare means of cultivating thought, taste, 


are some 


endless charm. 


1 obse rT ving eye, shar p 


and form. 

The eighteent : century was a century of letter 
writ any admirable collections of letters and 
memoirs aot Burney, Chesterfield, Walpole, Wortley, 
Montague, William Hickey, to say nothing of the French 
memoir writers None of these wrote in the 
first instance for publication; they wrote for the pleasur 
of writing, and thereby gave the world some of its most 
interesting inform literature. 

The exhaust] 
—that is to say 


or notes as a recres 


great 
mg, as the 


testify. 


and ative 
his k ind 


mo} rs 


possibilities of journalism of t 
the writing of letters, ; yurnals, 1 
rv the vile range 


ition—are suggested | 


covered; we find political and social gossip, natural 
history, musical and theatrical notes, art, religion, local 
annals, antiquarian chat, and I know not what else, in 
those volumes which are so indispensable to the true 


bookman’s library. 


The great charm of Journalism is, of course, its infinite 


variety—variety delightfully seasoned with that most 
piquant of all spices, the unexpected. The journ: list 
feels that he is qr ionag in touch with “ Possibility ’ 





an open eye and an open mind, 


provided that he keep 


ven without th lure of payment—and payment in 
these days is sufficiently attractive—Journalism is an 
agreeable occupation for leisure hours, and, moreover, 


the amateur journalist finds it possible to secure publica 


tion for much of his writing: the Press being now a 
vehicle of expression for all the world. The taste for 
eading has developed immensely since the days when 
newspapers aimed to give no more than “ Court and 


itical letters, police reports, and the 
like. The modern “daily” is representative of every 
class of literature, and hence is open to contributions of 
all kinds and from all classes of people. 

\ll these things encourage the adoption of occasional 
Journalism as a private recreation which may also, from 
time to time, prove a source of income. Mr. Max 
Pemberton tells me that, among the students of the 
London School of Journalism, there are many who have 
thus taken up the study of Journalism as, primarily, a 
leisure occupation, and they express themselves as being 
as thoroughly interested in it as an amateur artist or 
musician can be in his hobby. 

There are, I imagine, many 
women who and practise art or 
sheer love of it. They paint or perform, entirely as 
and often with considerable merit, without a 

their ability. That is the purest 
amateurism and is wholly delightful: but the 
is able to find equal pleasure from the 


Society ’” news, pol 


thousands of men and 
study music for the 
amateurs 
thought of capitalisin 
form of 
amateur journali 


private exercise of his art—with the added satisfaction 
ot knowing that, when he chooses, he may obtain 
pumice tion and payment. 

There is no doubt that the practice is of manifold 
benefit. It is hardly conceivable, for instance, that a 
man can become a good writer of notes or letters without 
becoming in soime mecasure, also, a tolerable conver 
sationalist and even a_ passable public | speaker. 
Journalistic writing teaches you to arrange your ideas, 


to express them and to avoid diffuseness and 
verbosity. Conversation is almost as neglected an art 
as letter-writing. The good conversationalist is so rare 
that inevitably he becomes a centre of attraction wherever 


ette ctively, 


| 
| 
| 
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OF WRITING. 


eine ANTON. 


he may he P laced. je ej 1O sUTer re ad of eniry i 1LO 
desirable ociety than the reputati in of being a good 
conversationalist. iy this I do not mean that one 1 t 
sparkle with epigrams or be brilliantly witty Phese are 
exceptional qualities, and one can be a_ thoroughly 
interesting talker without possessin wm. The quali 
of conversation which ritin ar lops is. the bilit to 
express your | ( ti\ ly ind to 


ideas cleat 
“ ue a subject to its | 

But the journalist deriv 
and practice of writing: h 
his 
attention upon the art of writing 
appreciate the fine writ 
apprenticeship, even if underg $ 
an amateur, cannot fail to de you something of 
the connoisseur, 

Thus the 
limited to the gr: * seeing yours¢ lf 
and getting money for it. A true craft 


uch pleasure, at least, in finishing 





\ from his study 
such more out of 
have bestowed some 
itself that you can fully 
Ing of reat authors. \ 


reading. It is only when 


journalistic one solely a 


oe 
yveiop in 
‘ ] - - l ° 
and are by 


charms of Journalis many 


no mean itincation ot 
in print “ 
of the pen will get as n 


small 


a good article or story as he gets in its acceptance : and 
often, I think, he gets more. 
It is, in fact, the finest test of real aptitude for the 


profession if the beginner is one who can frankly say: 
but 1 do want 


* 7] don’t mind about the money side of it, 
to learn to write good articles or stories.” 

Of such beginners I have always great hopes: they 
make the most successful writers because th love 
writing for writing’s sake, KpWARD ANTO? 

The following letters typical of s« res received every weck at 
the School, demonstrate very forcibly the excellent results of Mr. 
Max I’emberton’s teaching 

“T now write for three papers constantly—three or four 
articles each month in each—and that keeps me quite busy. /i 
cight months I have been paid for between 30 and 60 articles,” 

FT 391/51. 

“T have quite a connection now with various papers, inctuding 
the Il estminster Gazette, Datly News and Evening News. The 
Daily Mail has taken more of my articles than any other, more 
than a hundred-and-iwenty since | took your Course, mostly on 
the magazine page!” ST 242/30 


“Thanks to the Free-Lance Course, I have already had thirty 


articles accepted,” FT 1741/15 
The Course has directed me to a market of which I knew 
nothing; indeed, I was ignorant of its existence! 

“| particularly desire to express my thanks for the immense 
trouble that has been taken to make me understand r ther 
feel—the peculiar needs of this market In this matter | hay 
been saved years of groping in the dark.” FT 415/61. 

Thanks very much for the Courter I did not hope to 
succeed on the third Lesson, but | owe you a debt of gratitude 
for your kindness no less than for your help.” FT 592/32. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 





Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 
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should the 
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opinion can be based. 
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from the study of scales, but in general his account of migra- 
tion, with its causes and effects, is an excellent epitome of 
recent knowledge. A good example is the analysis of 
J. Schmidt’s amazing discoveries about the breeding of the 
uropean—and American—cels in mid-Atlantic. The volume 
4s a worthy companion to the fascinating Biology of Birds by 
Professor Thomson in the same series, 


Dog Days 


Dog Days. Selected by Owen Rutter. (Clement Ingleby. 5s.) 


Mr. Owen Rurrer has been pursuing what he himself calls 
“the gentle pastime of doghunting in English verse.” 
Ile has hunted to some purpose, and Dog Days represents a 
very good bag. The verses “ have been selected because 
they are dog-poems, not because they are poetry.’ A sad 
note sounds Uirough them almost all. It is when our dogs 
die that we know how much we loved them, or perhaps, to be 
more correct, how much they loved us. When Kipling 
warns us against giving our hearts to a dog to tear he knew 
that, unlike our friends, dogs only tear them once—when they 
go away. Sometimes a poet, while his dog is still alive, 
will look forward and grieve for the end which must come ; 
but these epitaphs upon the living are still epitaphs and breathe 
a spirit of bereavement, though many of the writers are not 
without hope of secing their little friends again. 
“1 think old Charon punting through the dark 

Will hear a sudden friendly little bark ; 

And on the shore he'll mark without a frown 

A flap-eared doggie bandy-legged and brown. 

He'll take you in, since watermen are kind, 

He'd scorn to leave my little dog behind.” 
This much-loved little dog of Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s was 
accounted by strangers very stupid and awkward, lying in 
passages and tripping people up, a dog wholly without 
accomplishment, whose 

“Stubborn nature never stooped to learn 
Tricks by which mumming dogs their biscuits earn.” 

He was, however, perfect in his devotion, and dog lovers will 
find it hard to read his master’s tribtue out loud. The same 
idea finds simple but not more touching expression in * 'Tim, 
an Irish ferrier,”’ taken from Miss W. M. Letts’s “Songs from 
Leinster * :— 

“With the soul in the shining eyes of him 

Would God be wasting a dog like Tim ?” 

* \ Little Flanders Tyke,” by E. I’. Coote Lake, is another 
very charming little offering to the memory of a friend * gone 
west.” The returned soldier in his day-dreams and night- 
dreams has, from time to time, a sense of * a friendly snuttlin’ 
an’ the ‘appy smell o° dog.’ These last verses will only 
appeal to the elect—the true dog-lover, the man who * likes 
dogs out of doors * need not read it. Many of the most charming 
things in this very pleasant anthology are taken from Punch, 
Mr. (. L. Graves’s *'To Moses” is among the best. Mr. 
Chesterton's * Quoodle,” written so to speak by a dog about 
men, is an exceedingly original picce of playful verse and, 
by its humour and absence of sentiment, creates a sense of 
welcome relief and makes us remember that if we weep for 
our dogs at the last they make us laugh during their whole 
lives. 


Ex Africa 


South Africa. By W. H. Dawson. 

The Worderiand of Big Game. 
(Arrowsmith. 25s.) 

An Amateur in Africa. By C. Lestock Reid. 
12s. bd.) 


(Longmans, Green. 16s.) 
By A. Radclytfe Dugmore. 


(Fisher Unwin. 


AVieN we say that Mr. Dawson's book belongs to the same 
class as Lord Bryce’s monograph on South Africa, we are 
conscious that we are giving it high praise, yet this high 
praise is deserved. For the author brings to his task a 
singularly well-balanced judgment trained generally by a 
knowledge of history and particularly by a knowledge of 
the present history of Germany. Is it too much to say that 
an estimate of a country is only illuminating when the 
method of similarity and of dissimilarity is employed ? 


a 


We do not think so, and Mr. Dawson shares our judgment, 
For he surveys the peoples and the problems of South Africa 
by comparing and by contrasting them with the peoples and 
the problems ef other places. The outcome is that the mind 
of the reader is clarified by the method of approach, and the 
method of approach is what matters most. Naturally 
we hear not a little about the colour bar. This bar is 4 
comparatively new feature. The peoples of classical antiquity 
and those of the Middle Ages knew nothing of racial bars, 
A Roman officer in our land married one of our daughters, 
and he was not thought a whit the worse for so doing. When 
did the colour bar emerge ? It seems to us to appear for the 
first time at the very end of the eighteenth century, and we 
are by no means sure that the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man was not the primary cause of its assertion, 
The French, in spite of their Declaration, could not brook 
the notion of Toussaint L’Overture,a black, claiming equality 
with white people like themselves. Nowadays, however, 
the colour line is being rubbed out in France, for political 
reasons perhaps. 

Seldom have we seen more beautiful illustrations than the 
sixty, including monochrome reproductions of cight paintings, 
with which Major Dugmore has enhanced his notable account 
of two trips through Tanganyika and Kenya. Usually a 
book with this sort of title tells us too much about 
mere destruction. This one, on the contrary, is a joy, 
for its author pursued the animals with his camera. Major 
Dugmore rightly holds that cameras take the place of 
firearms, and if anyone desires to see the result, we commend 
this book most warmly to his attention. He lays stress on 
the fact that there is not only pleasure but plenty of thrills 
in watching wild animals and birds in their natural state. 

Dr. Lestock Reid and Major Dugmore are two travellers 
who ought to meet, for they own kindred tastes. Both care 
for nature, and both possess the enviable power of making 
others see nature through their eyes. Dr. Reid tells us that 
in one of the industrial towns of the north a worker waylaid 
him and complimented him on the film and the lecture. The 
author thanked him, and then the worker said, ** But you 
oughtn’t to give it.” Dr. Reid stared at him in amazement, 
for the words did not tally with his previous remark. ‘ Why 
not ?” * Well,” slowly, ‘* what about the people in whom you 
arouse a desire for travel they can never gratify?” But 
for our part we have enjoyed our armchair journey through 
Dr. Reid's entertaining pages. 


Five Stories of the Sea and an 
Amphibian 


Sea Ventures of Britain. By Commander Taprell Dorling 
(* Taffrail”). (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

* An island race, the tang of the sea was in 
salt was, and still is, in British blood.” 


British nostrils as the 

This quotation from “ Taffrail’s”’ introduction, contains 
a great truth, and well he has proved it. The first Venturer 
taken is Sir John Hawkins, the last, Captain Scott; from 
start to finish the book is a fine piece of work, making 
us realize what odds the Venturers faced, what they achieved 
and how and why they failed. ; 

*The Teddy’ Expedition. By KK. R. Dahl. Translated by 
Grace I. Colborn. (Appleton. 12s. 6d.) The author 
finishes his book with a declaration that he and his comrades 
would be ready to return to Greenland at any moment, which 
shows us how strong is the lure of the lonely North. There 
is here a notable directness, vigour, and sloughing of un- 
essentials. The final scene of the adventurer’s escape to 
land after losing * The Teddy’ through ice pressure is very 
well told. The translator is to be congratulated and the 
illustrations are good. 

The Last Cruise of the ‘Shanghai’ By F. de Witt Wells. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 15s.) Eric the Red and Leif the 
Lucky of the Norse sagas showed the way to the author and 
his crew in taking the ‘ Shanghai,’ a small ketch, over the Viking 
sea track to Newfoundland, where she laid her bones, and 
nearly theirs. There is a full and interesting account of the 


voyage, and the psychological effect of it on the members of 
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the crew will be of great interest to men who sail small ships 
in deep water. The descriptions of scenery in Iccland end 
Greenland are very graphic, but the author gives us the idea 
that Battle Harbour, Labrador, is American; Dr. Grenfell 
would not agree with him. 

Whalers and Whaling. By KE. Keble Chatteron. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.). Steam and the harpoon gun with 
its bursting charge have taken much of the sport and glamour 
from whaling ; but the need for hard bitten qualities of nerve 
and physical stamina in its followers still arises. The author 
has produced a whaling encyclopaedia : nothing of note from 
the birth of the fishery in the sixteenth century to the present 
day has been omitted. and the contemporary charts and 
illustrations are first class. Of all the author's sea books, 
this seems to us to be the best. He has brought out all the 
glamour and disillusionment of this sea hunting, with its 
great gains and losses. It is surprising that with our past 
splendid record in whaling our present interest should now 
be so small. 

Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. Villiers. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 21s.) Present day whaling in the Antarctic 
is vividly described in this book ; the author and ten other 


—— 


Australian lads joined the mother ship in Hobart as labourers, 
signing on in blissful ignorance of what was in store for them, 
The author, being a journalist, has not missed much, and the 
result is a very readable book full of the life led on the little 
steam whalers. This book and Mr. Keble Chatterton’s give 
us a real insight into whaling. 

Sea Wake and Jungle Trail. By UH. Warington Smyth, 
(.M.G. (Murray. 16s.) From beginning to end this is a 
really hearty book. The chapters on jungle-travel are en. 
thralling and the elephant stories such as the capture and 
education of Mom and the youthful pranks of Master Chom 
and Deng, together with the doings and sayings of their Siamese 
owners, can only be described as delightful. The Rajah 
and the Prior give their views on the English in a most 
ituminating chapter, which should put the pessimist and 
little Englander to rout. There is, however, a grey powder 
hidden in the jam, which should have a salutary effect on our 
insular complacency. The cruising yarns, which cover much 
of the Southern Seas, are as full of cheery humour as they are 
of hair raising incident: a backhand gale and the landing 
of General Botha’s forces at Walfisch Bay are two prominent 
examples, 


Our Children and Our Future 


Eugenics and Politics. By F. C. Schiller. (Constable. 
Ss. Gc.) 
Birth Control and the State. By C. TP. Blacker. 


Paul. 2s. tid.) 


(Kegan 


Tiav the quality of the race is rapidly deteriorating is the 
thesis of an intensive propaganda in favour of birth control. 
and a crop of books about eugenics. What are the facts ? 
Iere are some of them taken from two beoks about eugenics by 
Dr. Schiller and Dr. Blacker. The number of children now 
produced annually in this country by a thousand teachers is 
ninety-five, by a thousand Church of England ministers one 
hundred and one, by a thousand doctors one hundred and three, 
and by a thousand general labourers two hundred and thirty 
one. In the middle classes and upper working classes the 
birth rate per marriage has in a generation dropped from four 
and a half to two: it is now only half the size required to keep 
up the numbers of these classes ; the average rate per family 
among casual labourers and the feeble-minded is seven. 
One quarter of the population in any generation normally 
supplies more than half the succeeding generation : the next 
generation is, therefore, being largely recruited from the 
lowest and fechlest of existing stocks, 

That this state of affairs has always existed in a modified 
degree affords cnormous testimony to the recuperative powers of 
the human race. 
to-day which, taken together, seem likely for the first time to 
prove too strong forthem. Each ofthese factors is emphasized 
independently by both Dr. Schiller and Dr. Blacker, an 
instance of unanimity among biologists as rare as it is com- 
pelling. In the first place there is the practice of birth control ; 
this extends almost universally over the middle and upper 
classes, but has done little more than penctrate the upper crust 
of the lower: the further down you go, the less birth control 
there is. This difference is partly due to middle class opinion 
which insists at present upon the State withholding from work- 
ing-class women at iis Maternity and Child Welfare Centres the 
information which the middle classes obtain from their own 
doctors. 

Secondly, this is an age of social reform. We deliver the 
poor woman's child free of charge at the hospital, educate and 


There are, however, two factors operating 


if necessary feed him free of charge at the school. and pay his 
father for him when his father is out of work: All this costs 
money, Which is largely obtained from the upper and middle 
classes in the shape of heavy taxation. In order to mect 
the demands of the Inland Revenue the upper classes dispense 
with luxuries, and the middle, unwilling to lower their standard 
of life any further, dispense with children. Thus to quote Dr. 


Schiller, “One of the chief effects .. . of endeavours to 
improve social conditions by our present method is to deteri- 
erate the race.” 


The upshot is that civilized society as we know it to-day is 
like a pyramid continually dwindling away at the top and 
proliferating at the base. These are facts which we cannot 
continue indefinitely to regard with equanimity. 

What is the remedy ? According to Dr. Blacker it is birth 
control for all. The subject of birth control attracts to itself 
at the moment the emotions which have lain dormant since the 
controversy between the evolutionists and the Church sub- 
sided some thirty years ago; only. instead of ranging our- 
selves on the side of the apes or of the angels, we are now 
hidden to choose between that of the Stopeses and the babies. 
With suitable modifications Dr. Blacker chooses that of Dr. 
Stopes. Ilis book begins with an excellent statement of the 
current arguments forand against birth control, and concludes 
with a moderate and reasoned plea for the extension to all 
classes of the facilities at present enjoyed by some. Ile 
bases his case chiefly on the inevitability of war so long as the 


present over-multiplication of the race continues. The 


population of Japan, for example, is growing at the rate of 


700.000 a year. It is true that militarists in all countrics 
demand an increasing population, in order that an unfailing 
supply of recruits may ensure the national safety in the next 
war; but then they also hold that wars are inevitable owing 
to the pressure of expanding populations. 

While his diagnosis follows in essentials that of Dr. Blacker, 
Dr. Schiller’s remedy is not so casy to ascertain. His book, 
the fruit of nearly twenty years sporadic essay writing. is 
pungent and witty, and he delights in administering knock- 
out blows to the anti-eugenists. But it is never quite clear 
What is the type of individual he wishes to survive. His 
answer seems to be that it is no type of individual at all, but 
a family of individuals. The family is for him the key to 
society : as for the individual * his proper place . is that 
of a vehicle entrusted with the transmission or otherwise of 
the hereditary qualities (good or bad) of his germ plasm.” 
But to say that the individual possesses value merely as a 
means to the creation of other individuals is to deprive him 
of all value whatsoever. It is like saying that the value of a 
postman resides in the carrying of letters which are delivered 
io an infinite series of other postmen, but are never at any 
stave opened and read. 

Dr. Schiller speaks often and eloquently of the survival of 
the fittest, the best. the most intelligent, the healthiest, and so 
forth. Nobody, T take it. would gainsay him here : but it is 
permissible to ask for a little more light on the meaning he 
attaches to the words fittest and the best. He seems in danger 
at times of circumambulating the old Darwinian cizele, where 
the method of evolution is identified with the survival of the 
fittest, and the meaning of the word fittest interpreted as 
fittest to survive, C. EK. M. Joan. 
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Mortimer Durand 
by SIR PERCY SYKES 


With 8 half-te os. 25/- net. 
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The History of 
Spiritualism 
by ARTHUR ewe DOYLE 




















The author gives a full account modern Spiritualism from the 
som of Swe ‘lenbors Pe Beg present day. Jiwo Volumes. Vedinur 
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by SVE. N HEDIN 


“Tt is far more exciting iny piece of fiction.””-Sunday Tisnics 
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MEMORIES AT RANDOM—Melton & 
Harborough. 


HENRY S. DAVENPORT. 21/- net. H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales purchased the first copy of this book. 

* This is a jolly, jovial book, a record of a life well sone 
in the loyal service of Bri tish S Sport."—Daily Telegraph. 


ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES. 
WM. H. BEABLE. Foreword by Lorp Rippeit. 80 
photographs. 15/- net. 

“ This book, bristling with the challenge of men who 
crealed opportunity, may prove a National tonic.”—-Daily 
Dispatch. 


THE HAPPY FISHERMAN: 50 Years 


of Adventure with the Rod. 
WALTER M. GALLICHAN. | Hlustrated. 106. net. 
“A book that will delight all Fishermen.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


SALLY IN RHODESIA. 


SHEILA MACDONALD. | Ilustrated. 10,6 net. 


“A fine advertisement for the Country.”"—TJhe Field. 
SOME WESSEX SKETCHES. 
DOROTHY A. HO! MES Fores by JOHN SiiRLey 
Fox. 26 full-page drawings. 10/6 net. 


JOHN PEEL. Famous in Sport & Song. 
HUGH MACHEL L. Foreword by Loo Untswaren. 40 
photogr: , frontis e in four colours, two pedigrees and a 
aes 


‘Jol n Pee el comes Vivi { 


THESE PLAYERS. A ny of the Old 
Vic. 
DORIS WESTWOOD. | Illustrated. Foreword by Miss 
Littan Bayiis. 7/6 net. | Just ready. 


IN LONDON’S SHADOWS. 


Rev. FRANK L. JENNINGS. Foreword by J. A. R. 
Cairns, Esq. (Thames Police Court). Hlustrated. 6/- net. 
“If every Church member would stay away from Church 


next Sunday and read this book, it would be a get thing 
for the Church.”"— Horace Therozood in The Star. 


FICTION. 7/6 net. 
THE SINCLAIR FAMILY. 


Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, D.B.Ie. 2nd Edn. 


WITH THE TIDE. 


HARRY TIGHE. 2nd Edn. 


THE GREAT GREEN SERPENT. 
CHARLES J. MANSFORD. 
JOHN ANTHONY’S SWEET 
TEMPTATION. 
SYBIL TASKER HART. 
THE BARRIER IN THE PASSES. A 
Novel of the Indian Frontier. 
LANCE. THWAYTES. 
THE LUCK OF WEALTH. A Nove! of 
Life in South Wales. 
THEODORE NICHOL. 
THE IRON POT. A Novel of Life in 
South London. 
JOHN WILLS. 


NOT TO THE SWIFT. 


A. S. HOMEWOOD. 


JOAN OF ST. ALBANS. 
BEATRIX HUGHES. 


SEND FOR COMPLE TE LIST. 


6 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


WORDSWORTH'S “ PRELUDE.” 
Edited by E. DE SELINCOURT. 
25/- net. 


In this edition, the work of many years, Professor 
FE. de Selincourt has printed on opposite pages the 
draft version of Wordsworth’s great poem as it 
was completed in 1805, and the published version of 
1850. It is the final edition of one of the master- 
pieces of English Literature. 


“No event so important as this has happened in 
the literary world for many years.” 
—Nineteenth Century. 
* Easily the — event of its kind in 
years. "—Mr. J. L. Garvin, in The Observer. 
‘Constitutes a notable event in English scholar- 
ship.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


recent 


THE PROPHETIC WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

« Rdited by D. J. SLOSS and J. P. R. 

gS WALLIS. 2 Volumes. 42/- net, or in 

/ volume, printed on India Paper, 63/- net. 


< ‘These volumes are printed uniform with the 
aN edition of Blake’s Lyrical Poems, edited by John 
AS Sampson and issued by the Oxford Press some 
) years ago. The three will together form a com- 


“Oxford Blake.” 


THE PLAGUE PAMPHLETS OF 
THOMAS DEKKER. 


Edited by F. P. WILSON. 9/- 


“Perfectly printed, absolutely unbowdlerised, it 
is hard to overpraise a piece of work that so tends 
A towards sympathy with, and understanding of, 
Elizabethan humanity. . . . Mr. Wilson has 
conferred a priceless gift upon all lovers of the 
‘Humanities *; he is the perfect editor, demanding 
from us perfect praise.”"—Bookman’s Journal. 


plete 


net. 


A STUDY IN SMOLLETT. 
By H. S. BUCK. 14/- net. 


“Tt is altogether indispensable for the study of 
Smollett and the literature of his period.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
S GEORGE MEREDITH. 

* By MARY STURGE GRETTON. 6/- net. 
This book was originally published in 1907. At 
that time it was seen by George Meredith whom 
WS the author knew intimately, and in this revised 


and enlarged edition she has taken full advantage 
of the criticisms he then made of her work. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE. 


By H. WW. FOWLER. 7/6 net. 


‘Every working journalist ought to have a copy 


€ of this book upon his desk: and so ought many 
gs more pretentious writers who are self-satisfied 
gs enough to think that they could learn nothing 
4 from a_ text-book.” 

Py —Mr. Agruur Wavou, in the Daily Telegraph. 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


A New “Lux Mundi.”’ 


ESSAYS CATHOLIC AND CRITICAL 


By Members of the Anglican Communion. Fdited by Eowarp 
Corpon SELWYN, B.D. 10s. 6d. net. [June 18, 


Contributors :— 


The Rev. Dr. E. J. Brickner. The Rev. J. K. Moztev. 
The Rev. Sir Eowyn C. Hoskyns. The Rev. E. G, Se-wyn. 
The Rev. Dr. E. O. James. W. SrENs 

The Rev. K. E. Kirk. Pr ae 
The Rev. W. L. Knox. leap ssor “A Ham se 
The Rev. E. Mitner-Wuits, Professor A. tlamitton 

S.O. THOMPSON. 
The "Rev. Dr. A. E. ¥. The Rev. L. S. Tuornton. 


The Rev. N. P. 


RESERVATION 


Report of a Conference held at Farnham Castle on October 
24-27, 1925. 5s. net. 
The following schola irs took part in the Ce 
The Bishops’ of "INCHESTER, CHELMSFORD, CHICHESTER, 
GLoucestTeR, Oxrorp, Mancuester and Truro; Bishop Gor: 
and Bishop Tatsot; Professor Got pGE; Drs. Parsons, Darwett 
Stone, STREETER, and Tait; Canons Quick and Gry Rocers; 
the Rev. E. G. Secwyn, and Mr. F. C. Eves. 
This Report will attract widespread attention. 


STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE 
TUDOR REACTION 


By James Artuur Mvcceer, 
Episcopal Theological School, 
a frontispiece. 15s. net. 


FAITH AND TRUTH 


A Short Study of some Problems in Philosophy 
By F. H. [Bravant, M.A., and Percy H 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: 
ITS HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 


By Chancellor P. V. Smitu, M.A., LL.D. Preface by J. M. 
Witson, 0.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


RAWLINSON. WILLIAMS, 


ynference 


Ph.D., Professor of Church Hi 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ry, 
With 


and Theology. 
RTHILL, M.A, 

















From 
SHELDON PRESS List 


A Third impression of this important book 


has been called for. It is now ready. 


. Pal hl . x I I . r 
SCIENCE RELIGION AND REALITY. 
Edited by JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 12s. 6d. net. 
The contributors to this important volume are: 
Tue Ear or Barrovr, O.M., F.R.S. 
SRONISLAW Mactinowsk!t, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Cuartes Sincer, M.D., D.Lit. 
Antonio Attotta, D.Phil. 
Artuvr S. Eppincton, M.A., 
Josern Nerpuam, D.Phil. 
Joun W. Oman, D.Phil, D.D. 
Wiitiam Brown, M.A., M.D., 
Ciement C. J. Wrens, M.A., L 
Wittram Rateu Ince, D.D., 
The Times Supplement says: “No 
more timely.” 


F.R.S. 


Literary volume could be 


Volume II. now ready. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 
The First Modern Man of Letters. His Life and Corres- 
pondence. A Study of the Eariy Fourteenth Century 
(1304-1347). Volume II. Secluded Study and Public Fame. 


Ry E. H. R. TATHAM, M.A., F.S.A. With three illustrations, 
18s. net. 
[The first volume has been widel ized by the press as 


a monumental work of English acl sional b.] 


Second Edition, enlarged. 


r a Wak Fa re . 
A VOYAGE IN SPACE. 
Six Lectures “ adapted to a Juvenile Auditory,” de livered at 
the Royal Institution by H. H. TURNER, D.Sc.,  D.C.L. 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. With over 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition, enlarged. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Aberdeen Press and Journal says: “‘ No more delightful book 
on popular astronomy has appeared in recent years. Its solid merits 
have fortuna tely been recognized, and now this second edition has 
been called for. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
is W. F.. RIRBY, F.L.S., F.EBS. With < 
showing about 300) specimens, and other 
7s. 6d. net. 


vloured Plates 
illustrations. 





The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. And of all Booksellers. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
M. POINCARE 


[CopyRiGiT IN THE U.S.A. By THE New York Times.] 

The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Translated and Adapted 
by Sir George Arthur, with a Preface by the Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. (William Heimemann. London. 
21s. net.) 

Tus is a very disappointing book. The reader's first 

impression of its four hundred closely printed pages is one 

of aridity. The first volume of M. Poincaré’s Memoirs is 
one of the least readable of autobiographies, ancient or 
modern, that it has ever been my fate to read. There 
js no nature, and very little art. A clear and intensely 
active brain the book does show, but especially in the first 
half of the present volume it is dry to the point of desiccation, 

Sardonic it often is, but there is no humour, no vital spark 

of humanity, either kindly or waspish, to illuminate the track 

across the sandy deserts of international diplomacy and 

French internal politics. An even and dreary wind of sub- 

limated self-satisfaction blows through the pages, but it is 

not the cheerful and artless egotism of a Pepys or a Montaigne, 

Instead it is a kind of statistical exposition of the auto- 

biographer’s virtues and ability, which neither greatly amuses 

nor annoys, but wholly depresses. 

M. Poinearé’s two main obsessions are France and himself 
—both very excellent things, no doubt—but in neither case 
does he write with that passion which is a necessary element 
in the art of writing. The attitude of mind, the judgment, 
and the presentment are rigidly oflicial. We have all seen 
what Renan so happily called * administrative architecture.” 
Here we have a capital example of administrative literature, 
“Fautily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” rings 
in our ears, for there is nothing weak, or untidy, or ill-made 
about the book. Again, the translation is an exceedingly 
good piece of work, and reads as fluently and easily as if it 
had been composed in English. The defect of the book is 
not accidental but chronic. Though we are introduced to all 
the chief figures of European Polities active in the year 1912— 
the period covered in this initial volume—there is no 
memorable and individual portrait. Hven when M. Poincaré 
sincerely likes a man—TI ought, perhaps, to have said approves, 
for like is much too near enthusiasm to be characteristic—he 
is very restricted and gives us only a kind of cast-iron likeness. 

The book is naturally full of Lord Grey of Fallodon, and yet 
we have no picture of the man such as Mr. Page and Colonel 
House give us in far fewer words. Though M. Poincaré, 
wants to be very speciaily nice in his characterization of the 
great British Foreign Secretary, he finds it absolutely impos- 
sible to unbend to his task or to lay aside his protective 
economy of emotion. And so Lord Grey, most sincere, most 
lovable and loyal of men, looks almost like a wax image in 
some collection of diplomatic mannequins preserved at the 
Quai D°Orsay for the instruction of budding diplomats. 

The narrative is always tinged with the belief that what was 
good for France must he good for the world, and that, while 
France was clear-minded, resolute, and sineere, the other 
Powers, friends often 
Within these rather wide limits, however, M. 


original sin. 
A good test case in such 


Poincaré obviously strives to be fair. 
matters is his account of the visit of Lord Haldane to Berlin. 
M. Poinearé evidently has not heen deluded by the muddle- 
headed and partisan attacks upon Lord Haldane for being 
The story which he tells of the unfortunate, 


* pro-German.” 
Serlin proves, 


but essentially well-meaning, negotiations in 
if any proof were required, that Lord Haldane never dreamed 
of sacrificing any French interests to his supposed love of the 
Germans, and he goes on to say 3; 

‘“‘ While the two Governments plodded on with their conversations, 
design. She sought to obtain a promise 
of British neutrality whenever she should declare war against any 
nation. and the nation in her mind was France ; the British Cabinet, 


Germany stu k to her pet 


on the other hand, clung to its liberty of action, and negotiations 
were eventually broken off. Sir Edward Grey lost not a moment 
in letting Cambon know this, and I begged our Ambassador to 


for their entire loyalty. On the 
‘Will 


9? 


thank the British Government 
27th March. Sir Francis Bertie came to see me and began : 
» moment that | am an Ambassador 


vou allow me to foreet for ¢ 
' He then proceeded 3 


*] will forget it myself, if you like,’ I said. 


ee 


as well as enemies, had a double dose of 





SS ee re ee ere 


‘Sir Edward Grey writes to me that you and M. Paul Cambon are 
both fully satisfied with our assurances as to the declaration of 
neutrality which Germany has asked for. I am just a little sur- 
prised that you take this so easily. If no declaration has been 
given, it doesn’t follow necessarily that it has been altogether 
brushed aside. What Germany asked of us was not a simple 
promise of neutrality, but a definite engagement to observe a 
benevolent neutrality ; a ridiculous notion, as a benevolent neutra- 
lity isno longer pure neutrality. However preposterous this demand 
Sir Edward Grey must have full praise for having blankly refused 
it—he is, as a matter of fact, surrounded by colleagues of whom 
several have leanings towards Germany. This makes me feel a 
little uncomfortable; it is imperative that this declaration of 
neutrality shall not be made, and there is some risk of it if the 
German Government returns again and again to the charge. It 
may be true that we are only asked to be neutral in the event of 
Germany being attacked ; but who can say that the day may not 
arrive when France, irritated beyond measure, and threatened by 
Germany, will not be forced to take the offensive ? No, believe 
me, it will not do for M. Paul Cambon to appear satisfied, and if 
only you speak resolutely to London, the British Government will 
do more than hesitate before committing the blunder which 1 
dread.’ Of course | gave Cambon a chapter and verse account of 
this interview, and begged him to re-examine the whole question 
with the Foreign Secretary without giving away Sir Francis Bertie. 
‘We have put our trust in England,’ I reminded him: ‘ although 
the two Governments are bound by no written convention we have 
allowed our General Staff to be in close touch with the British 
General Staff, and thus to impart to them our military plans. We 
do not ask—we never have asked—the British Government to 
deprive itself of its full liberty of action in order to please us, but 
we do ask that it should not thus deprive itself to our detriment 
by a promise of neutrality which would only stimulate Germany 
to fresh provocatory tactics.’ ” 

ryt * “sy . 

lhat is a fair statement. Lord Haldane had not the slightest 
intention of giving Germany the advantage of being able to 
tell the world that we had in advance promised never to go to 
war with Germany. What is more, as Secretary of State fo 
War, he backed up his and the Government's refusal by 
making specific arrangements as to what military action 
we should take provided we were convinced that France had 
not attacked Germany or in any Macchiavellian way provoked 
Germany to attack her. We in effect made it clear that we 
must always be free to come to the assistance of France if we 
deemed that the interests of peace and the security of Europe 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


have pleasure in announcing that 
the plates of the first, second, and 
third series of the ‘ Gallery of 
J. M. W. Turner and Claude 
Lorraine Masterpieces "’ engraved 
in Mezzotint by Mr. John Cother 
Webb, fully subscribed, have now 
been destroyed, that is, defaced, 
in accordance with the rules of the 
Printsellers’ Association and Fine 
Art Trade Guild, and the Museum 
Galleries will be pleased to send 
pulls from the destroyed plates to 
this series, on 





subscribers to 
application. 
Several new series are in course 


of preparation. Please write for 


particulars to be sent. 
53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
Berlin Address: Bendlerstr. 36, Berlin, W. 10 
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required such help, or that without it Germany would obtain 
a position from which to enslave the other States of Europe. 

I must admit that towards the end of the book it greatly 
improves, and that in the last two hundred and fifty pages 
there are several signs of * liveliness.” Take, for example, 
the description of M. Briand :— 

** He was already what he thirteen years later described himself to 
the Chamber, ‘A man cf conversation, and one never 
to admire his almost uncanny gift of penctration, his consummato 
tact, his quasi-feline charm which scmetimes reminded me of 
my Siamese cat or of Anatole France's * Sleeping Prince of the 
City of Books’: Briand’s collaboration, and more especially his 
flair in foreign affairs, kecame more valuable and more delightful 
every day. His approval of my policy wes sealed by his powerful 
contribution to my election as President.’’ 


ceased 





The reference to the Siamese cat is cruel, but if this portrait 
of a trusted colleague has an element of bitterness, it is nothing 
compared to the things which are said about Isvolskyv, who 
is acidly, if indirectly, accused of serious misrepresentation. 
And Isvolsky is not the only Russian to feel the sting of M. 
Poinearé’s whip. Benckendorff is also * told off by his 
French critic. In the course of a passage dealing with the 
Emperor Willian’s Tableanx @histoive M. Poincaré comments 
as follows : 

‘So, according to the Imperial historian, England had promised 

help as soon as France should take the field, and he construes this 
into a flagrant proof of a secret fighting arrangement between 
England and France. Thus on the strength of an imperfectly 
understood letter Benckendorff, himself of Baltic origin and no 
special friend of France, is said to be able to twist Sir Edward 
and Cambon— round his finger. Happily there came to London, 
in’ Prince Lichnowsky, a German Ambassador who was loyaity 
itself, who compensated for a couple of Russians, and than whom 
no one gave better information as to Sir Edward Grey's fine efforts 
to preserve peace.” 
The reference to Prince Lichnowsky is curious and interesting. 
It is not the only proof that the book affords of M. Poincaré’s 
admiration for the last Imperial German Ambassador in 
London, ‘That admiration is no doubt justified, but its in- 
sistence is very much to M. Poinearé’s credit. 

Before I leave M. Poincaré’s book I may note that another 
passage which does not come under my condemnation is the 
account of M. Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg while Prime 
Minister. His account of the Review is distincily picturesque 
and makes up for the conventionality of the thumb-nail 
portrait of the Tsar. 

J. Sr. Lov Srracuey. 


A NEW COMPETITION 
The Editor offers a prize of £5 for a list of the seven greatest 
Victorians. 

For the purposes of the competition, we confine the word 
* Victorians ~ to the British Empire. What we are chiefly 
anxious to find out is how the reputations of our great men and 
women of the period have worn ; and which of them general 
intelligent opinion in our time takes to have been the most 
representative geniuses of the race. We remember reading 
an article written in the ‘sixties. the author of which remarked 
--" Why should we fear to compare our own age with any of 
the great literary periods of the past ? We can feel sure that 
it will go down to posterity with honour and admiration, when 
we have amongst us such poets as ‘Pennyson and Bailey.” 
One of those names has sadly declined ; perhaps it will prove 
that there has been a very complete change in our standards. 
The prize will be awarded to the list which comes most near 
to the general verdict. The limits of the period we leave to the 
common sense of our readers ; it would be hopeless to try 
to define them exactly. It is not in the slightest our wish that 
lists should be exclusively devoted to literary genius. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Allentries must be received on or before Friday, July 2nd. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page iii of this issue. 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 
Competition, the Spectator, 


6. Envelopes must be addressed : 


13 York Street, Covent Carden, London, W.C. 2. 


Sone 


ry .| ra hl Pa r 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Messrs. Mills and Boon publish Listening to Lacoste at 5s, 
by Mr. John Pollock. This is an extremely interesting account 
of the methods of M. Jean René Lacoste, illustrated by 
excellent: action photographs. M. Lacoste may fairly be 
said to be the best lawo-tennis player in the world. 

* * * * 

We have just received The Annial Register for 1925, 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. at 30s. net, 
also Crochford’s Clerical Directory for 1926 (Oxford University 
12s.). Both these valuable works are complete, 
useful, informative, accurate and everything good reference 
books should be. 


Press. 


* * * * 

A new series of Everyman is always a joy to us. The 
Everyman Dictionary (2s. 6d.) is a compact and useful work ; 
the other recent additions to this famous series are The 
Letters of William Cowper, Horace Walpole’s Letters, Voltaire’s 
The Age of Louis XIV, and * for young people ” Kingsley’s 
Madam How and Lady Why, and Jules Verne’s Five Weeks 
ina Balloon and Around the World in Kighty Days, cach costing 
two shillings. 

* * * * 

Mr. Cobham's narrative of his Flight to the Cape and Back 
(Black, 1s. 6d.) is a modest, business-like, well-written account 
of a great exploit. The illustrations are not so satisfactory 
as the text—no doubt because the book was produced under 
difliculties. We hope this little book will find a wide public, 
however. It should, for English pulses still quicken at the 
call of adventure. 

* * * 

Ouroboros or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind, by Mr. 
Garet Garrett (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.) is the latest of the always 
clever To-day and To-morrow series. Mr. Garrett says that 
the heyday of finance has passed and that the future belongs 
to industry. Industry is dependent on machines and machines 
have a life of their own, at present dimly understood. A 
significant and thoughtful essay, calculated in parts to make 
our flesh creep. 

% * 4 * 

The youth of Mr. Bronstein, now Trotsky, by his friend 
Comrade Eastman (The Youth of Trotsky, Faber and Gwyer, 
6s.) is a decidedly interesting and a well-written book. Little 
Leon never played much out of doors, never learnt to skate 
He was a cantankerous, sensitive 
At the age of nine he was 
manifested 


and can only swim a little. 
child with a brilliant intellect. 
sent to school at Odessa, where his 
itself in working too hard, almost “* rocking the baby to 
death,” and leading a revolt in He had great 
mathematical ability, and his father wanted him to be an 
engineer ; instead, his activities led him to solitary confinement 
in Siberia, and to other adventures that all the world knows, 


energy 


his school. 


to its cost. 
* * * * 
Many beautiful and expensive volumes come to us, but 
Messrs. Blackie’s sixpenny editions of Standard English Classics 
sometimes have more gold in their small bodies than is eon- 
tained in many a wide-margined folio of stately print. Songs of 
Innocence and of Experience has just reached us: we have 
Blake beside the Thames and ranged a-tiger- 
manacles~” of 


walked with 
-back from the * mind-forge: 


the jungles of joy he planted. 


many books to 
* * * * 

The late Sir William Barrett had planned*a 
Death-Bed Visions which his sudden death prevented him from 
finishing. Messrs. Methuen now publish it at 3s. 6d., edited 
so well that no gaps are apparent. The subject is an important 
and interesting one : at the opening of the drama of the after 
life it is interesting to read of what men and women see and 
hear before the curtains are drawn apart. 

* * * * 


book on 


We regret that Essays of To-day and Yesterday, published 
by Messrs. Harrap, were incorrectly priced at 1s. 2d. last 
week instead of at Is., and that Benn’s 
Books of Modern Poetry were priced at 1s. each instead of 
at 6d, 


Messrs. Augustan 
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> 
The Art of Thought 
25 GRAHAM WALLAS 
1et, £A book not to be missed, stimulating, provocative. . . . Mr. Wallas’s hand has not lost its cunning.’ Manchester 
‘ity Guardian. ‘* A wise book, extremely well written, packed with ideas.” Dai/y News gs. net 
‘te, 
nee Tl " M | > N | Willi M -: 
1¢ oaern Ove litiam Orris 
. ELIZABETH A. DREW sical Goiiaieain 
ng * An excellent summary of the modern novel, and one eee eee Be ete oes 
sh that is sound and entertaining. Many readers will be m are Xs aS nae te — ren fs - 
rhe repaid for buying the book.” Times Literary Supplement Packed with good sayings and illuminating criticisms. 
hg 7s. 6d. net Times Literary Supplement Ss. net. 
y's 
‘ S | ‘Taylor Coleridge 
ng amue ay or oieriage 
_—_ 
HUGH VANSON FAUSSET 
‘ *I have read it with admiration and conviction, feeling sure that here is the chief part of the truth about Coleridge: 
. This excellent study will not easily be superseded.’ Dat/y News With four portraits. 12s. 6d. net 
n . . 
ry - 7- . 
: My Contemporaries My African Neighbours 
Ic, @ 
he MAXIMILIAN HARDEN HANS COUDENHOVE 
*'The book displays the author’s wit and independence The result of many years of observation and study 
of judgment, his acute reasoning and grasp of essentials.’ of men, birds and beasts in East Africa. Illustrated 
[r, The Times  Mllustrated. 12s. 6d. net 12s. 6d. net 
ys . 
at Abraham Lincoln 
as 
es CARL SANDBURG 
A ‘It is hard for me to speak without an appearance of exaggeration. ‘The book is a masterpiece. Tt is, which is even 
xe more remarkable, a masterpiece which suits its subject. Lincoln grows out of Mr. Sandburg’s volumes.’ New Statesman 
Two volumes. Illustrated. £2 2s. net 
. q FICTION 
: The T 
LCP >» d 
‘ Desert 1e lent 
“i MARTIN ARMSTRONG LIAM 0’ FLAHERTY 
: A new novel by the author of The Goat and Compasses, A volume of short stories by the author of TAy Neighbour’s 
‘S : ° . - . , ‘ ory , , > ri ere 
d based on a tale in Palladius’s Paradise of the Holy Fathers. Wife, The Black Soul, Spring Sowing, The Informer, &c. 
Illustrated with woodcuts by E. Ravilious. 7s. 6d. net 7s. Od. net 
The Enemy’s Gates = ‘| Dr 10nd 
The Enemy's Gates amue rummonc 
r RICHMOND BROOKS BARRETT rHOMAS BOYD | 
A new novel by the author of Rapture, dealing with the A story of life on an American farm during the Civil | 
relations of Jew and Gentile in American Society lite. War and of the struggle of man for a livelihood on th { 
. 7s. 6d. net soil. 7s. 6d. net | 
Q THE TRAVELLERS’ LIBRARY 
f A new series of copyright works issued in a very attrac tive and compact format at 3s. 6d. net cach. ‘The first six volume 
ready arc: 
. r a | ‘ > - . . 
Earlham The Black Dog Selected Prejudices 
PERCY LUBBOCK A. E. COPPARD 1. Le MENCKEN 
‘He is in the front rank of living - ge ypregjonne gs! te a gest ta to anyon¢ who 
> ‘ wm . . > P nd ty ohio E 5 aC st opinions ftear- 
prose artists. dur Edmund Gosse hiled with * vemey a cope ee ae ee ee, ee ee 
stuff.” Spectator lessly expressed.’ Punch 


The Autobiography Wide Seas Can 
of a Super Tramp and Many Lands Such Things Be? 


W. H. DAVIES 

With a preface by G. Bernard Shaw. 
‘I recommend this most remarkable A personal narrative of seafaring and 
book to your special attention.’ adventure, with an introduction by 
G. B. 8. Maurice Baring his unique artistry.’ 


ARTHUR MASON AMBROSE PIERCI 


, , , 
“No anthology of short stories would 


be complete without an example of 


Morning Post 
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CounTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for _ 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 


& 


Life, Ltd., 
the 
Late 


has pleasure in 
publication of 
Georgian (1760- 


Country 
announcing 
Period VL, 
1820), of 


ENGLISH HOMES 


by 
H. AVRAY TIPPING. 


The serics now ticludes 


PERIOD _ I. (1066-1485) 
PERIOD II. (1485-1558) 
PERIOD III. (1558-1649) 


PERIOD IV. (1649-1714) 
PERIOD _V. (1714-1760) 
PERIOD VI. (1760-1820) 
and 
ENGLISH GARDENS 


in the same format and 
style, but in one volume. 


Keach volume contains about 450 folio 
pages and over 500 illustrations, and 
is bound in strong buckram and cloth, 
Price £3 3s. each net. 
“The creation of that proverbial hybrid, 
the [English Home, is really one of the 
greater achievements of our history, and 
one most typical of our genius.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“In short, both from the artistic and 
human standpoint, this work is invalu- 
able, and should be in every public and 
private hbrary in the kingdom.” 
—Jlorning Post. 


+? 


€ \ new illustrated prospectus of the above 


and will be sent on 
” Country 


W.C.2 


work is now available, 
application being made to Dept. “ P., 


Life, 20 Tavistock Street, London, 








Saeeneeneel 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 











Every room will be 
comfortably heated ai 
of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


1 0lbs. 








a cost 


of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night 
attention. 


without 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET : 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 

















USE THE 


PANTECHNICON 


Removal and Storage Service 
Established since 1830. 


Furniture Depositories and Strong Rooms in 
Central London. 

Experts in Household Removals, 
and Packing for Abroad. 
Special Accommodation for Storage of Luggage 
always accessible. 


MAY WE ESTIMATE AND ADVISE YOU 
FREE OF CHARGE ? 


Wa rehousing, 


Office and Depositories : 
MOTCOMB ST., BELGRAVE 
SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone: 
Sloane 2168 & 21/69, 
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MY CONTEMPORARIES 


My Contemporaries. By Maximilian Harden. (Jonathan Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. JONATHAN CAPE is to be congratulated on giving us 
this collection of Maximilian Harden's essays. Harden was 
the one German representative of that distinguished breed 
of liberal, semi-Socialist, semi-pacifist, publicists which 
flourished in the generation immediately preceding the War. 
In France there was M. Romain Rolland ; in England there 
were Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Harden, indeed, 
never attained the stature of these men. He remained 
much more the mere journalist, but still he did belong, 
roughly speaking, to the group, and joined them in their 
protests and warnings against the desperate forces that 
were making for war. War itself fulfilled the prophecies 
of these writers, yet destroyed their comfortable and_ self- 
confident atmosphere. 

In our harsh post-War world, with its sharply-cut antitheses 
of political opinion, these liberal writers, though they remain 
among the most brilliant publicists, cannot quite escape the 
air of being survivals. ‘They were Nietzsche's ** good Euro- 
peans.” And it is significant that Germany, which was 
always, as it were, a little eruder than the rest of the West, 
could only produce a Harden to put beside a Shaw 
or a Wells. Harden had the same outlook as_ they, 
the same power of writing graphie descriptive sentences, 
the same unflagging interest in the affairs of the great world ; 
and the same genuine note of outraged protest against those 
Governments which were hurrying the world to war. But 
somehow or other his works do not give one the same sense of 
intellectual power. Harden is probably at his best in the 
fugitive columns of a newspaper. Between boards there is, 
in the end, something disappointing about him. The essays 
in this book, however, are certainly worth reading. Most of 
them were written during the years since the War, apparently 
in the years 1920 and 1921. They consist of character 
sketches of such great figures as Woodrow Wilson, Lenin, 
M. Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd George. 

It is still deeply interesting to look at the War through 
German eyes, especially through the eyes of a German 
liberal, ** a Defeatist °° as some would call him here. It is 
curious, for example, to see Harden furiously demolishing 
what he calls “ The Hindenburg Myth,” and we get a 
startling picture of German public opinion in the War years, 
moved by hysterical waves of alternating confidence and 
despair ; flinging itself at last upon the figure of Hindenburg, 
behind whom worked the marvellously competent but 
uninspired Ludendorff :— 

“* But, just be patient,’ was the comforting advice given out 
from headquarters. Hindenburg would soon have done the job 
in the East and would then turn and crush the enemy in the West. 
He was reported to be the greatest commander of all time. 
Bonaparte and Frederick the Greot, Caesar and Alexander, 
compared to him, were like the antiquated Italian Montgolfier 
fying machine compared with the Zeppelin, or like an old 
Carthaginian chariot in comparison with the modern tank. 
Germany’s hour of glory draws near. Hindenburg has promised 
it. Hurrah for Hindenburg ! Hindenburg for ever !”’ 

Perhaps the best essay is the one on Lenin. Harden had 
a supreme talent for effective beginnings. He quotes at 
great length Lenin’s famous speech to the cleventh Congress 
of the Communist Party of Russia introducing the New 
Keonomie Policy. In what Harden calls “the cruelly 
magnificent frankness ” of this speech, Lenin toid the Com- 
munists that they might be very wonderful revolutionaries, 
but that they were hopeless, childish, and incompetent as 
business men, and they must learn everything from the 
humblest and most wretchedly bourgeois clerk in their 
olfices : 

‘You paint the most glorious ideal pietures ; you yourselves 
are saints: and ought, in your mortal bodies, to attain to 
Paradise : only-—the capitalist’s task, down to the present day, 
you have not been able to perform.” 

** He who so speaks is in the right. We cannot carry on the 
business. If all those responsible for the Communistiec undertaking 
had perceived that we are incompetent, that we must learn the 
art from its very beginnings, then our game would by this time 
be already won. But they do not realise this truth; on the con- 
trary, they helieve that this notion is held only by the ‘ unin- 
telligent folk” who as vet have no understanding of Communism. 
No! The time for programmes which we demand that the peasant 
shal! hiimself carry out is past indeed. Now we must show the 


peasant and the workman that we can give lim practical help 
in his urgent need: and that we can hold our own in the coin- 
petition with Capitalism. The merchant, or his salesman, goes 
to the peasant, and instead of chattering to him about Communism, 
undertakes to construct or furnish him something. He will make 
it costly, and the Communist can, perhaps, do it cheaper: but 
then again it is not certain whether he may not make it tenfold 
dearer.”’ 

Harden had some very bitter things to say about Communism, 
in general, which he evidently detests heartily, but Lenin 
himself he evidently admired as a man. 

The next essay is on Woodrow Wilson, whom Harden 
describes as Lenin’s anti-type. It is characteristic of his 
breadth of vision that he admires Wilson. This is how he 
sums up his essay :— 

‘And is there not even to-day a halo about the head 
man who, though he was unable to bring about the moral cnnoble 


ment of peoples, nevertheless strove for this achievement with 
attainment to 


of the 


holy earnestness and pointed the way toward it- 
generations yet unborn ?) America, conscious of her debt to him, 


will some day bow her head in reverence b 


fore his unage 


We have left ourselves no space to describe the essays on 


M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George and. others, but we 


thoroughly recommend this book of essays to anyone that 
has a taste for contemporary history. 
‘ ‘ {I> 11." 14 bl ’ ‘ » re 
SOME CRICKETING BOOKS 
History of Cricket. By H. 5. Altha Al 1 Unwin 
16s. ) 
Wickets and Goals. By A. H. Cat C} Hall. 
15s.) 
A Cricketer’s Yarn. By Richard Daft Cham Hal 
L5s. 
Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket. By I. I. W; and 
= * Ashley Cooper. (Allen and Unwin. et) 
Some Cover Shets. By F. J. Chapple. (Cape. 2s. 6d.) 
A Searchlight on English Cricket. By a County | keter. 


(Holden. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Catton has been for many vears connected with the 
Press, and among his many qualifications for his work is 
his success in arranging interviews. He has talked with 
George Parr, Mr. C. B. Fry, G. H. Hirst and many other 
and he writes generally in a cheerful and pleasant way on 
the sidelights of cricket. He has not hesitated to tell the 
public that W. G. Grace was too apt to express disapproval 
of certain decisions of umpires, as he did at Old Trafford 
when William Shrewsbury, the umpire, refused to be brow- 
beaten by W. G. Mr. Catton has made up a light and 
cheerful book about cricketers and Association footballers, 
and he makes readers know something about his heros 
apart from their actual performances as players. 

A Cricketer’s Yarn is a kind of continuance of Richard 
Daft’s Kings of Cricket, published many years ago. Daft 
afterwards Ieft some further reminiscences of which Mr. 
Ashley Cooper has now made use. Naturally the County 
of Notts ericket supplies most of the material. and 
makes the most interesting part of the book. Notts, for its 
size insignificant as compared with Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Surrey, Middlesex and Kent, has had, on the whole, the finest 
record of all counties in the number of real bred and born 
natives. arr, Daft, Shrewsbury, Barnes and Gunn as 
batsmen: William Clarke, Redgate, Jackson, the two Shaws, 
Wooton, Morley and Attewell, all real natives. Daft’s book 
will appeal to all true lovers of Notts cricket. 

Oxford and Cambridge at the Wicket has been dealt with 
by Mr. Warner and Mr. Ashley Cooper. The full scores 
from the first match up to 1925 are given, and every analysis 
of bowling since 1854, which: was the first year that an analysis 
was kept. There are interesting notes quite suflicient in 
quantity and not too long, and altogether it is a careful 
and trustworthy compendium of these contests: their charm 
never grows less, notwithstanding Test Matches. The 
inter-University matches are an institution, and among a 
Jarve class no match is looked forward to more keenly. 

A Scarchlight on English Cricket, by an English county 
cricketer, is a short book by an author of great courage, 
who is in no way alarmed to express his opinion somewhat 
dogmatically on the most difficult and disputable points. 
In the second chapter he seleets an English eleven for Test 
Matches, and in this he leaves out Tate if the wickets are 
soft and includes K.S. Duleepsinhji, who, he says emphatically, 


is worth any other two criekcters we possess who have never 
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played in a Test Match. Tt is to be hoped that the Selection 
Committee will nevertheless use their own judement. Ail 
through the book the author shows himself as one who rushes 
in where angels fear to tread, and another of his utterances 
is that we have a much better chance, on our bowling of 
1925. of beating Australia if the wickets are hard than if 
they are The rather more 
conspicuous for courage than judgment. 

Some Cover Shots is an anthology and a long collection 
on every imaginable cricket topic written by many authors. 
Lucas, Thomas 


wet. book is discursive and 


There are pooms written infer alia by BK. V. 


Moult and Norman Gale, and in the book there is much 
literary talent. Mr. Neville Cardus has a most attractive 
style. and it is to be hoped that modern batsmen will read 


his remark on A. G. Steel jumping out of his ground to hit 
Spotforthy’s ball The style of 
much of this book gives it a more than ephemeral value. 
Mr. A\lthanys fistory of Cricket is a long, carefully compiled 
from the time of the Tudors 


slow in these days a Jost art. 


book on the history of the eames 


to daie. Tt is possibly the best treatise on the game that 
has vet been written, and the author has shown excellent 
shill in’ picking out subjects that really matter to write 
about the Tlambledon Club, William Lillywhite and round- 


erm bowling, all the ereat plavers, Oxford and Cambridge, 


International Cricket, the Counties, a good bibliography and 
table of records, One inaccuracy is to be 
P46. where it is stated that the 
Australian side in England in 1878, made 

Alfred Lyvitelton to make seventy-two 
\lired 


is probable 


un interesting 
page 


first 


found on Gregory, 
captain of the 
an error in: allowing 
with never a third man to stop his fours, and that 


Lyticlton was the best cutter of all time. Tt 


that Mr. Aliham is cenfusine between the two brothers 
Mdward and Alfeed Lyttelton. Edward was a fine cutter 
nnd playing for Middiesex against Australia in 1878 made 
117. the first and oniv century seored against’ Australia in 
Baglind, and it was in this match that Gregory made the 


mistake of dispensing with a third man, the batsman who 
made many fours. especially against Spofforth., This book 
should be in every ericketer’s library. Alfred Lyttelton 
never cut all his hits were made with an upright bat. 


R. Hi. Lyrrew ron. 


ON AMERICA 


Our Times. By Mark Sullivan. (Seribmers. 21s.) 
Woodrow Wilson. By William Allen White. (Benn. 21s.) 
Coolidge. By Williem Allen White. (Macmillan. Ss. 6d.) 


, 


wrote 
revived 


© Hisrory should be a resurrection,’ Michelet. In 
Our Times, Mr. Mark Suilivan old 


and presented a breathless review of the hurricd years in 


has memories 


America since the turn of the century—‘** a period unparalicled 
in the importance of (he réle played by the average man.” 
It required just book as this to the 
amazing devclopment, social, political and scicntific, during the 
quarter-century recenily completed. 

Beginning with the story of the Spanish-American Ware 
and Amerien’s short-lived imperial ambitions, we are reminded 
of Britains sympathy towards the United States, and then of 
America’s failure to compre hend 
South Africa when cngaged in establishing the very principles 
for which America bas always fought. Plentiful itustrations 
of fashions in dress, portraits of people, &c., adorn the pages, 


such a remind us of 


England's struggle in 


and we aretold of \merican progress in drama and literature, 


men now international are brought before us 
The Great War, 


while names o 
in the days of their youth. 
searcely touched upon. 

A book that reflects most faithfully the * reactions ” of the 
American mind before, during and after the Kurepean War 
is Woodrano Weilsouw, by William Allen White. As Colonel 
House has testified, it is the best biography of America’s 
War President that has yet appeared. 

Wilsow’s partisans idealized him, his enemies saw his 
weaknesses through lasses of envy and hate. Actually he 
was a well-intentioned man of vast vanity, but with a great 
Unhappily, his method of obtaining facts 


however, is 


respect for facts. 
was faulty, 

To aseertain the truth the Mexican situation he. 
employed inen whe neither spoke the language nor had any 
in Europe, a few years later, he 


about 


with the people. 


ayvripaatiiy 


suspected those who were best informed of having axes to 
grind, Tt was said of him that when he wanted a really good 
pair of boots he would go to a hatter to get them, believing 
that the 
prejudices to 

Combined with the earnest desire for truth was his confident 
belief that he had a a mind superior to 
those around him, henee his impatience when opposed. His 


have no preconecived ideas and no 


overcome ! 


hatter would 


* first-class mind” 


unfortunate phrase : * There is such a thing as a man being toa 


proud to fight,” robbed of its context, caused his enemies 
and the Germans to rejoice. Tt is a pity that his supporters 
did not take more trouble to broadeast the sentence which 


followed. We had said: © There is such a thing as a nation 
being so right that it does not need to convinee others by 
force that it is right.’ That was Wilson at but his 


treatment of Theodore Roosevelt and General Wood, when they 


his he st, 


urged preparedness, was petty and vindictive 
VV hite, 


will live as 


Witsom’s place in history, writes Mi will not he 


determined by his character: whether he a world 


figure depends not so much upon what work he has done, 


as upon what the chance of time and circumstance will do with 


his work. Tle aust live or dic in history bound up in’ the 
League of Nation:. 

And now a sery different personage occupit the White 
House. Calvin Coolidge, a silent man among a talkative 


which 
Coolidge 
ison of this 


owes much of his popularity to the mystery 
Colonel Tlouse 
has become a figure of importance largely by re 
All his Jife he has devoted himself frankly 
Holding 


another 


peopl " 


also surrounded until recently 


quality of silence, 
to polities. * What is your hobby 7?” he was asked. 


office.” said he: and he has held office of one sort or 


for more than half his life. Norman Tuwatres. 
’ Yorn ’ 
RFICTION 
The Silver Stallion. By James Branch Cabell. (the 


Bodley Head. 7s. Gd. net.) "Those who recall with pleasure 
Mr. Cabells Jurgen will be enchanted to learn in The Silver 
Stallion what befell the boon companions of the rascally Don 
Manuel, Count of Poretsine, afier his departure this 
world, The story is in effect somewhat discontinuous, since 
it follows the by no means always creditable adventures of the 
Fellowship of the Silver Stallion, first one and then another 
Considered singly the tale of Coth and his defiance of a distant 
vod ts by far the best thing in the book : it has feeling and majesty 
as well as pencirating wit. Other of the tales arc more Gallic 
than some readers may appreciate, or savour too much of 
the desiccated mentality of Anatole France. Mr. Cabell is, 
indeed, an acquired taste, and in his Jurgenesque vein provides 
literature which formerly would have sheltered beneath 
the sofa-cushion. Talented he certainly is: a brilliant secker 
after effects, but not, eminently, wholly an agreeable one 


from 





itself 


And the number of characters in this litest volume is posi 
lively confusing. 
"he Green Lacquer Pavilion. By Helen Besauclerk- 


(Collins. 8s. 6d.) -A sumptuously bound and printed book, 
vith illustrations by Mr. Kdmond Dulac, which tells in gra 
ciously ornate style of what befell the members of an cighteenth- 
century country house party. The witty and the robust 
ventlemen, the gay or demure ladies, ail in exquisite « 
ure suddenly wafted away to China, where they 

sorts of adventures and quarrel or woo according to taste, 
An air of easy artifice suffuses the book, which provides 
much gently agreeable reading, and would make a most 
peceptable gift out of season, or birthday present at a reason- 
able price. 


ostume, 


meet with all 


The Connoisseur and Other Stories. By Waltcr de la 
Mare. (Collins. 10s. Gd. net.)—Poets always 
stimulating and never more so than in the case of Mr. Walter 
de la Mare’s serupulously worded storics. The world of his 
poctic imagination is a hag-ridden, dreadfully menacing one. 
Terror lurks in every chance encounter, and he gives the im- 
pression of believing that the heart of any human being sud- 
denly exposed will afford a vista not merely of a dark forest, 
but of one in which fearful beasts, cold winds, dread appari- 
tions lurk as well as beauties almost as overpoweringly 
imbued with sadness and pity. Mr. de Ia Mare is a philosopher 
as well as a poct and weaves many of his conclusions about 
human destiny into these tales. They speak of the undertone 
of the soul, of the fastidiousness of the innermost personality, 
of man in relation to the universe of the mind. Yet his char- 
acters are plain, homely folk of the kind one meets anywhere, 
faced with plain, ordinary problems, attached to tumiliar 
objects. The realism of the tales ts almost uncanny, and 
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DOUBLE 
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SUMMER 


NOW ON SALE 
Price 1/- 
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Drevorep ro ‘TRAVEL, SrortT AND 
GGAMES. 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


ARrTICLI 


CARICATURI AND SKETCHES BY 


Notep ARTISTS. 


PAGES IN COLOUR. 


First Long Instalment of a HTumorous 
Novel, specially written for “ The 


by IAN HAY. 


Graphic ” 











Obtatnable from Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 
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BYSTANDER 


DOUBLE 
N®.: 


SUMMER 


NOW ON SALE 
Price 1/- 


as ustal. 





BriGutest OF WEEKLIES. 
Best ARTISTS, 
Best WRITERS. 

BEAUTIFUL CoLouR Work. 
Be WISE AND 


Buy 1t To-pay. 











Obtainable from Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 











REFLECTED SUNSHINE 
OOMS are so easily freshened 
R with new chair covers and 
curtains and the Woven Cotton 
Fabrics at Heai’s are as good as 
reflected sunshine. Two practical 
points they are reversible and un- 
fadeable ; a third, perhaps, is their 
moderate price from 3/11 a yard. 
For those who prefer soft pastel 
tones there are many unfadeable 
prints with their delicate old-world 
patterns, at 2,9 a yard and upwards. 
This department at Heal’s is fuller 
than ever of lovely notions in fabric 
furnishings. 
PATTERN BOO 


HEAL & SON [2 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Wa 


BROUFRST. 


Bedding, Bedstcad, Upholstery and Furn ture Makers, 
Deaiers in Carpets, China, Fabrics & De 


corative | hangs, 



































Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Diamond Jubilee Year, 1926. 


Annual 2/6 Appeal 





PLEASE HELP THE LITTLE CHILD 
UP THE LADDER. 


7,636 orphan and destitute little ones are anxiously 
watchin her upw i progress for upon “r 
successful «¢ b> dep s their Dreak(fasts, 
dinners and the r t as! Please : ip ner 

ing your cust ar t to the Half-Crown Fund 
you always give to the Annual Half-Crown Appea 


400,000 Halj-Crowns urgently needed. 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes 


Cheques payable 
Fund and crossed ay be addressed to Dr. Barna 
Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London 
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For your 
HEALTHS SAKE 
DRI 


ENOS 


“FRUIT SALT: 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and | 


children. 





Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission | 


ce re 


adbury 


means Quality 


See the name “ Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’s 
NEw PvuBLICATIONS 


LIFE IN THE INDIAN 
CIVIL SERVICE 


By Sir EVAN MACONOCHIE, K.C.LE., C.S.% 
With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 
Published June 9th. Sir Evan Maconochie, who 
has recently retired from the Indian Civil Service, 
rose to the highest honours, but his book of remin- 
iscences is no mere collection of compliments to the 
Imperial Administration, He has many criticisms 
to offer and innumerable entertaining anecdotes ta 
recount. He also gives character sketches and 
anecdotes ef all the principal Indian civilians of 
his day. Ile describes the entire system of I nglish 
Government in India, and discusses what pros- 
pects the Indian Civil Service offers to young men 
of ability. 





JHE ENCHANTED PAST 


By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. Just Published. The Sunday 
Times says: “It would be hard to imagine a 
better training ground for reminiscence than that 
which feil to the lot of the four daughters of Mario 
and Grisi, of whom Mrs. Godfrey Pearse is one 
. it is indeed an Enchanted Past, and she 
unrolls the pageant with picturesque skill. 

Fhe volume is crammed with capital stories.” 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


An authoritative Biographical Character Study of 
the Prime Minister. By ADAM GOWANS 
WHYTE. With an unique collection of portraits. 
Ready next week. To satisfy the immense demand 
anticipated fer this work, it is being published at 
the popular price of 5s. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 














NISBET BOOKS 


A QUAKER 


ND 
ADVENTURE 


The Story of the Friends’ Relief Work 
during the War and After 


By A. RUTH FRY 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
CEcIL, and Epilogue by Professor Rurus 
JONES, LL.D., D.D. 


“ A stirring tale. The record which this book 
contains must profoundly hearten the idealist.” 
—Meanchester Guardian. 





** Indispensable to the historian, and inspires the 
man who runs as he reads.” —Sunday Times. 


10/6 net. 


wo. 
A New Novel by the Author of “* Fombombo.” 


leeftallow 


By T. S. STRIBLING. 


“A novel well worth reading. 
* Fombombo.” '’—Times. 
“*'Teeftallow’ is as good as anything Sinclair Lewis has 
done.” —Daily Sheich. 

“It is as important a novel as * Main Street.” We venture to 


believe that it is better. —New York World. 
7/6 net. 


NISBETS : 22 Berners Street, W. 1. 


Amply fulfils the promise of 
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effected by a great simplicity of wording, by an insist: nt 
sincerity of tone. And it they are frightening, even bewilder- 
‘ sad, this is the deliberate intention of the author, who has 
thing to communicate about his view of life that is not 
does 


ingly 
some : ~ 
merely well expressed, but worthy of attention. He 


not, however, always succeed in making his characters s eak 
quite convincingly. They are all, one feels, more sensitive 
and more explicit than is quite credible : in fact, they are Mr. 
de la Mare himself speaking with a score of clear voices. And 
for this reason The Connoisseur must be called a seric sof CSSLYS 
in fiction form, rather than a volume of stories. Incidents re- 
lated are of the very slightest,and the tales are material for 
thought rather than sheer entertainment. In an when 
thousands of fairly exciting best sellers are published purcly 
to distract the mind temporarily, any work so sober and so 
exquisite as this prose is invaluable, and deserves a permanent 
place on all well-stocked bookshelves. It may not be to all 
tastes: it is sober; but it is also infinitely intelligent and 
seeks to fix a permanent if not universal attitude to human 


uge 


existence. 


By Sir Francis Younghusband. (Jolin 
Murray. 7s. 6d.)—Evan Lee was a rare spirit, imbued with 
the quintessence of romantic idealism. This story depicts 
his brief passage through school and Sandhurst, through the 
joys, vexations, and vicissitudes of subalternhood in India ; 
the bitter-sweet of unrequited love, profound religious experi- 
ences, the death of his mother and of almost all his friends, 
and the tragedy of his own untimely death as a_ political 
the Frontier. A sincere and sometimes beautiful 


But in Our Lives. 


oflicer on 


book. 


RECOMMENDED 


MiscetiANéeous :—Plato’s American Republic. By Douglas 
Woodruff. (IKKegan Paul. 2s. Gd.) Old Bedford. By 
(. F. Farrar. (Simpkin, Marshall and F. R. Hockcliffe, 
Bedford. 21s.) The Old Latin Tevt of the Gospels 
Used by St. Augustine. By C. H. Milne. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) Life in the Indian Civil 
Service. By Sir Evan Maconochie. (Chapman and fall. 
18s.) With the Riff Kabyles. By Bernd Terhorst. 
(Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d.) Ideals of Conduct.; By J. D. 
Stoops. (Macmillan. 10s.) Digging for Lost African 
Gods. By Count B. K. De Prorok. (Putnam. 25s.) 

An Escapers Log. By Duncan Grinnell-Milne. 
(Bodley Ifead. 7s. 6d.) Anthology of Jesus. By 
Sir James Marchant. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Ability. By 
Victoria Hazlitt. (Methuen. 6s.) This is the Life! 
By Walt McDougall. (Knopf. 12s. 6d.) A Naturalist’s 
Pilgrimage. By Richard Kearton. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) - 
Listening to Lacoste. By John Pollock. (Mills and Boon. 


BOOKS 


5s.) Winnowed Wisdom. By Stephen Leacock. (Bodley 
Head. 5s.) 
History AND BrioGraruy:—Manual of Universal History, 


Revised Edition. By Karl Ploetz. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
The Destiny of a Continent. By Manuel Ugarte. | Trans- 
lated by Catherine Alison Phillips. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

Saint Anthony of Padua. By Ernest Gilliat Smith. 
(Dent. Four American Party Leaders. By C. 
Kk. Merriam. (Macmillan. Gs. 6d.) Hallamshire 
Worthies. By Canon Odom. (J. W. Northend, Sheffield. 
10s. 6d.) 


Gs.) 


English Caravanners in the Wild West. By G. E. 
(Blackwood. 21s.) Two Vagabonds 
By Jan and Cora’ Gordon. 


TRAVEL: 
Metealfe-Shaw. 
in Sweden and Lapland. 


(Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) Black Sunlight. By Earl 
Rossman. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) Four 
Years Beneath the Crescent. By Rafael de Nogales. 
Translated by Muna Lee. (Seribners. 12s. 6d.) 

The Southern New Hebrides. By C. B. Humphreys. 


(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


The Japan Year Book, 1926. (Japan Year Book 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1926. (Macmillan. 
The Cathedrals of Scotland. By Tan G. Lindsay. 
A Greek-English Levicon, Part 2. 
j Liddell and R. Seott. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) The Paris that is Paris. 
By Watson White. (Scribners. 10s. 6d.) Mail Order 
and Instalment Trading. By A. FE. Bull. (Pitman. 7s. 6d.) 
Goldfish Culture for Amateurs. By A. E. Hodge and 
A. Derham. (Witherby. 5s.) The Streets of London, 
By Gertrude Burford Rawlings. (Bles. 3s. Gd.) 


Lireraturen :— The Orange Tree. By Robert Lynd. (Methuen. 
6s.) The Book of the Bodley Head Verse. Wdited by 
J. B. Priestley. (Bodley Head. 6s.) 
Persuasion. By Jane Austen. Printed from the original 
MS. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) The Shadow of 
Mount Carmel. By William Foree Stead. (R. Cobden- 
Sanderson. &s. 6d.) The Making. By G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


REFERENCE : 
Office.) 
20s.) 
(Chambers. 7s. 6d.) 
New Edition. By H. G. 


Two Chapters of 


SocioLocy :—Politics 
Williams. (Murray. 
By J. Russell Smith. (Constable. 12s.) 
Protection and the Social Problem. By A. J. Penty. 
(Methuen. 7s. Gd.) Karly Tracts on Poor Relief. By 
I’, R. Salter. (Methuen. 5s.) 

‘ND Music :—Rome, Past and Present. By William Gaunt. 

(Studio. 7s. 6d.) Corot. By Mare Lafargue. (Bodley 

Head. 5s.) Orpheus. By W. J. Turner. (iNcgan 

Paul. 2s. 6d.) The Borderland of Music and Psy- 

chology. By Frank Howes. (Kegan Paul. — 6s.) 

Mepicar :— Source Book in Health and Physical Education, 
By T. D. Wood and C. L. Brownell. (Maemillan. 10s. 6d.) 
. Cancer. By John FF. Hall-ldwards. (Cornish. 2s.) 

The Principles of Immunity in) Tuberculosis. By 
W. Camae Wilkinson. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 

Novets :—- That Kind of Man. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 
7s. Gd.) The Connoisseur. By Walter de la Mare. 
(Collins. 10s. 6d.) Richard Myrtle and I. By Stephen 
Hudson. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) Teejtalow. By 'V. S. 
Stribling. (Nisbet. 7s. Gd.) Butterflies inthe Rain. By 
Andrew Soutar. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) The Kid Glove 
Skipper. By Lawrence David. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. €d.) 


MOTORING NOTES 
TOURS AND TOURING 
Untrit the advent of the motor-car Great Britain was more or 


unknown quantity to people. They 
certain watering-places and holiday resorts, but not the more 


ECONOMICS AND 
Herbert G. 


Commerce. 


and Econoniics. By 
5s.)-——-Industry and 


Ak? 


less an most knew 


secluded parts of the country. But the motor-car has changed 
all this, and it is easy in the course of a comparatively short 
holiday to visit many of the most lovely and interesting places 
in all the world. It is possible to explore a country that is 
more beautiful and more full of historical associations than 
any other. 
pass through a dozen different kinds of scenery, from the mild 
and placid fields of the low-lying pastures to the lofty heights 
And all of this without 
for trains, without a tiring journey in an overcrowded carriage, 
without bothering to look after one’s baggage. 


In only a short day’s motor run it is possible to 


of mountainous crags. any rushing 


To be successful a motor tour must be carefully planned. 
This may be regarded by some as rather a tiresome duty, 
but much pleasure may be derived by going over in one’s mind 
the general route which is to be followed. 
of the route can be left to attend to themselves when the time 
comes, but the stopping-place each night should be deter- 
mined upon before the first mile is covered. Not only should 
the nightly town be decided upon, but the hotel should be 
selected and arrangements made accordingly. 
upon the open road may be ruined at the end if a hotel has to 
be found upon arrival. 
than to have to wander round a strange place looking for 
accommodation, possibly in a downpour of rain. It may 
happen sometimes that plans have to be changed and that it 


The exact details 


A happy day 


There are few things more annoying 


breakdown 
When. 


ever a change has to be made the hotel should be informed as 


is impossible to adhere to the original route. A 
may render it impossible to reach one’s destination. 
soon as possible. Many motorists omit this courteous practice, 
with the result that a good many hotel proprietors are rather 
averse from booking rooms for motoring parties. It is perhaps 
a small matter, but an omission of this kind brings the whole 
motoring Community into disrepute. You may not pass that 
way again, but others will follow you in quick succession, and 
they will have to suffer for your lack of thought. 

Although the that 


naturally depends upon the size of the car and the number of 


amount of baggage may be carried 


occupants, it should be a rule strictly to ration it. The last 
thing that one wants to do, when the full complement of pas- 


Nothing but essentials should be taken. If 


sengers is being carried, is to have several suit-cases in 
body of the ear. 
the day’s trip is the be-all of the tour there will be no need to 
Kach person should be allowed a 


With a party of three or four the 


carry many extra clothes. 
definite amount of space. 
vrid at the back of the ear is not always sufficient to carry the 
necessary number of cases or packages. My plan is to carry 
any extra suit-cases on the running boards, these being held 
securely in position by straps. ‘To keep the contents free from 
dust or wet it is a good plan to wrap each case in a piece of 
American cloth or a waterproof, 


As a rule, dinner and breakfast are obtained at the hotel 
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where one is spending the night ; the only meals that have to 
be considered, therefore, are luncheon and tea. ‘Personally, I do 
not think there is anything to compare to the al fresco meal. 
To make up one’s mind to reach a given spot where there is a 
good hotel in time for luncheon or tea may easily spoil the day’s 
run, as then one has to work to a severe time-table. More than 
this, set luncheons are usually poor in quality and excessive in 
price. It is hardly possible to have luncheon under an hour—this 
is frequently extended to an hour and a half if the service be 
worse than usual. 

One of the great drawbacks to a motoring holiday is that less 
exercise than usual is taken. This is the reverse of what 
should happen. Spending long days in the open air gives one 
an abnormal appetite, and the tendency is to eat more than 
under normal conditions. Unless the body be given an 
opportunity of working off this extra food the whole system 
may be deranged and the tour do more harm than good. A 
part of every day should be set aside for some form of exercise. 
A brisk walk in the morning and a stroll round the town in the 
evening ; a round of golf; a swim; lawn-tennis and a variety 
of other forms of exercise are available. Far better is it to spend 
ene’s time in this manner than to dawdle away the hours in 
the hotel or spend the evenings in a crowded theatre or 
* picture palace.” 

* * * * 
Tue SeEarcHLIGHT Tarroo. 

The Aldershot Command Searchlight Tattoo will take place 
this year from June 15th to 19th, beginning at 9.30 each 
evening. The R.A.C. will again be in charge of the parking 
arrangements, and berths for the reserved car parks may now 
be booked. 

Moror Venicies IN GREAT Britain. 

Great Britain has for its area the greatest motor fleet in the 
world. At the beginning of the strike the Automobile 
Association estimated that the motor strength of the country 


was :—640,000 cars with 2,500,000 passenger capacity ; 
600,000 motor-cycles with 700,000 passenger capacity ; 


230,000 motor vans and lorries with a load capacity of 460,000 
tons. These figures are exclusive of publie service vehicles. 
Therefore one and a half million motor vehicles were available 
for the transport of passengers and food while ordinary railway 
and other transport was suspended. The private vehicles 
were capable of carrying within four hours nearly 12,000,000 
passengers over a distance of ten miles at a speed of ten miles 
an hour. In four hours the goods vehicles could transport one 
million tons over the same distance. 
For THe Owner-Driver. 

First Aid for the Car, a very useful booklet which Messrs. 
Sterns, Ltd., Royal London House, Finsbury Square, E.C, 2, 
have just published, is designed to assist owner-drivers to 
ascertain the cause of various mechanical troubles and to cure 
them speedily. Even the motorist to whom the secrets of his 
car are an open book will find use for this booklet, which may 
remind him of an overlooked possibility. It can be carried 
always, as it is of a convenient size to fit the pocket. 

A New 

Great interest has been aroused by the announcement that 
an entirely new Rover model has just been introduced. It is 
built on similar lines to the 14-45 horse-power car, which it 
supplements and does not supersede. The new model is rated 
at 16-50 h.p., having a four-cylinder engine of 80 mm. bore 
and 120 mm. stroke, the tax being £16 per annum. The design 
of the engine follows closely the lines of the 14-45 h.p., with 
overhead valves and camshaft, hemispherical combustion 
chambers and central plugs, but a Lanchester vibration 
damper has been incorporated which makes it more than ever 
smooth-running—-a feature for which the 14-45 h.p. model 
has always been famed. The new engine develops no less 
than 50 h.p. on the brake, but a quality which the owner will 
find even more pleasing is the remarkably high power output 
at low speeds. This endows the car with a fine top-gear per- 
formance, acceleration and hill-climbing being very strong 
points of this attractive new model. 


Rover Mover. 


EK. T. Brown. 
[Mr. E. T. Brown informs us that he will be glad to answer 
questions about motor tours and to provide routes if corres- 
pondents will write to him at the Spectator Oflice and enclose 
a stamped and addressed envelope.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


AMENDING THE COMPANY LAW 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Nor by any means for the first time, certain reforms aye 
contemplated in the Law affecting Public Companies, 
Probably few among the general public are aware of 
the infinite pains which have been taken from time 
immemorial to protect the investor against losses, in so 
far as it is possible to do so, by the framing of laws de. 
signed to prevent unscrupulous company promoters and 
others from setting traps for the unwary. It is trye 
that experience has shown how dillicult it is to make the 
mesh fine enough to keep out those who would prey upon 
their fellow-men, either through the specious prospectus 
or some other financial device, but nevertheless it js 
also true that, thanks very largely to successive amend. 
ments of the Companies Acts, financial losses by the 
investor are becom@ig fewer and certainly the protective 
barriers have been constantly strengthened within recent 
years. 
GENERAL STANDARD SATISFACTORY. 

Indeed, I am glad io note that in the Report which 
has just been issued by the Company Law Amendments 
Committee, the members testify unanimously to the fact 
“that the great majority of limited companies, both 
Public and Private, are honestly and conscientiously 
managed. Cases in which fraud or lesser forms of dis- 
honesty or improper dealings occur are comparatively 
few, and the public interest which such cases naturally 
arouse tends to divert the attention from the vast number 
of honestly conducted concerns, and to create an exag- 
gerated idea of the evils connected with limited com- 
panies, and their activities.” 

A PracticaL Report. 

Nevertheless, with the passing of time, defects are 
almost inevitably detected in our Company Laws and 
the Committee recently appointed by the Board of 
Trade to consider what amendments are desirable in 
the Companies Acts have produced a thoroughly practical 
Report. Indeed, it is generally understood that the 
Government is prepared to accept the Committce’s 
proposals and therefore it seems likely that an Amending 
Bill may be introduced in the present session of Parlia- 
ment. Many, if not most, of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are of a very technical and severely legal 
character and I propose, therefore, only to refer to one or 
two with which the general public is more particularly 
concerned, and these recommendations have, for the 
most part, to do with the published prospectus. 

PROSPECTUSES AND THE PUBLIC. 

It is, I am afraid, a regrettable fact that in spite of 
the eare which has been taken to safeguard the investor 
in the matter of carefully defining the provisions of a 
prospectus, that important document is often far too 
hurriedly perused by the intending applicant. In 
*“ boom” times especially, there is far more anxiety os 
to whether the shares are likely to go to a big premium 
than to weigh carefully the statements in the prospectus, 
and see whether they are of a character justifving’ con- 
fidence in the proposals. Of course, it is true that even 
in the case of companies where the prospectus has fulfilled 
all requirements, misfortune may still befall the company, 
but I think it is more often true that in the case of those 
companies where there has been a speedy collapse it 
will be found that a more careful perusa! of the prospectus 





\\ 








would have made the investor hesitate before parting 
with his cash. 
Tue “ OFFER For SALE.” 

There is one particular form of prospectus concerning 
which the Committee on Amending the Company Laws 
has made some important recommendations. It is 
the prospectus comprising what is known as “ an offer 
for sale.” In the case of the prospectuses of most 
public loans, or issue of company’s shares, the proposals 
consist of a direct request from the Government, Cor- 
poration or Company, for capital from the investor’ 
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The Guarantee 
that leaves nothing 


in doubt 


VERY Pirelli Motor Car 

Cover you purchase be- 
tween now and_ Septem- 
ber 30th, 1926, is guaranteed 
against Bursts and Blow-outs. 
The terms of the new Guaran- 
tee show you exactly how you 
stand. Everything is clear, 
definite, and straightforward. 
There’s no room for even the 
shadow of a doubt. 


Make sure this Season—buy 
Pirelli’s and cease to worry 
about mileage. 


IRELLI 
YRES 


They cost no more ! 
Pirecci Ltd., Pirelli House, 


144 Queen Victoria Street =: E.C.4. 


Branch Addresses: 
MANCHESTER Hulme Hall Road, 
Chester Road. 


SOUTHAMPTON Western Shore. 
GLASGOW : : : 4 Carlton Place. 
























Ask your Dealer for these’ 
Tyres. and be sure you 
get our Guarantee 

Ew\C ard. 


? 




















Northern Ireland 
for Holidays 


IF YOU WANT A CHANGE from the ordinary kind of 
holiday take a tour in Northern Ireland this year. 
Northern Ireland has four or five hundred miles of 
holiday coast, full of deep g'ens and glorious beaches 
where merry parties of bathers play in the surf of the 
long Atlantic rollers. 

There is plenty to do and plenty to see in Northern 
Ireland. The London Midland and Scottish Railway 
issue Holiday Contract Tickets, available for eight days, 
that take you anywhere over 200 miles of their lines in 
Northern Ireland, and they organise special holiday tours. 
The Giens of Antrim tour is one of the best six-day 
tours in these islands and costs very little. The price 
includes board and accommodation and motor trips to 
places of interest. 

LMS steamers to Ireland are fast and comfortable, equipped with cosy cabins 


and spacious dining-rooms. Vast expre el lou and the principal 
cities to connect with steamship services 


SEND FOR THESE LMS HOLIDAY GUIDES 


Full of information and pictures. Tell you all about the glorious 
resorts on the LMS. Send remittance for those you want to 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, 86 Euston Station, 


London, N.W.1. 





Northern Ireland - -post free, 3d. 
* Travel in Ireland,’ free, 3d 
by Stephen Gwynn as « & 
The English Lakes i fe 3d, 
Lancashire Coast and catia and. tan 
Isle of Man - . i i SS a ficial Direc Pe gs i 
North Wales - . =» » & Apartments, Hote 
Central Wales - o a » of. ete - = . » If 
Peak District -  _. »« Cathedrals, Abbevs and 
Chester by LMS - a Shrines of History 
The Ribble Valley - : | ie. a and Romance - > « 
These Guide Books are obtainable al any L M S Station, Town Offize 


or Railway Bookstall. 


LMS 


TO IRELAND 


The Fleetwood Boat to Belfast. The Heysham Boat to Belfast. 
The Stranraer Boat to Larne. The Mail Boat Route—Holyhead to 


Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown) for Dublin. 
VY 
STAY AT LMS HOTELS 


at Belfast, Portrush, Greenore and Larne. Tariffs free on applicction 
YY 


H. G. BURGESS, General Manager ST. PANCRAS 


ps 


EUSTON 
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Miss PEGGY O’NEIL writes: 
“T find my Clyno 
an absolute treasure. 
It's just fine.” 




















The New 13 hp. 
4-Seater 


(as tllustrated) 


£260 





























CLY NO 


CARS 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922), LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


E 


LODGE PLACE, ST. JOHN'S WOOD ROAD, N.W.8. 








— 
Miss Seggy ONeil & her new Clyno. 


VERYONE who drives a Clyno is every bit as enthusiastic 
about the car as is Miss Peggy O'Neil. 

For the Clyno combines economical upkeep with ample power, 
absolute ease of control, perfect suspension and an appearance of 
individuality. 


London Showrooms and Export Dept. : 


ROOTES LTD., 141 NEW BOND STREET, w.1. 


Rootes Service Works: 


MANCHESTER: LOOKERS LTD. 




















About jtrd THE COST 
OF NEW TYRES 


is the price you have to pay to get your worn tyre made ase new. 
Don't keep your old tyre till the cord (whieh is the foundation 
of the tyre) 1s worn through, because if you do there will be extra 
cost tor repairing. in some cases it will be beyond repair. When 
your tread is worn amooth let us have it; we will rebuild it with 
a 3-ribbed tread, which will make it safe te drive and it is a 
protection against skidding and punctures, 


WE GUARANTEE THIS TREAD FOR 
5,000 MILES 


Send tyres for retreading to:— 


ALMAGAM MILLS 
HARPENDEN 


er leave them at our depots 

















172, Great Portland Street, W. 1. ; LONDON 
109, Victoria Street BRISTOL 
38, Grey Street NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
SPECIMEN PRICES. 
| Cost of re- 
Cost of one treading. 
Size new cover one cover | Saving. 
© s.d. | £ 6. d. | £ sd 
TOO so 3.9 0 Zz f. | 229 
$1 140 j 314 0 1 6 9 a 3 @ 
ra x 215 | 4 4 0 1og9 214 3 
7 4.40) 440 io9 214 3 
710 90 420 lili 8 | 210 9 
0 34 412 0 113 0 | 219 0 
»x 4.40 415 0 114 0 | s 3 6 
730 130 S&S 2 6 im 9 | > & 2 
28 bo 6 2 0 1 9 | 3 6 3 
’ 1.95 6 4 0 213 @ | 430 
7 145 7a ¢ 273 ! 414 9 
l Deed 7 1 0 ae 0 ee | 410 0 
2) 120 718 0 218 3 | 419 9 
S60 160 9 40 s i 3 | 629 
SA0) 120 Rluo 3’ 4 O 510 0 
> bh a 4 6 0 a 
‘ ant 1 BAL-LON-ETVTE ( & 
‘ t or dep ew wheek f : 
OTT ! BAL-LON-ETTI ik not a ger rm, but is ow 
Ira { h Jalloon tyre ou f our mavulacture Whe 
fore BAL-LON-ETTi tiast th ha i ibusst 


P 1 


ASSOCIATED RUBBER MANUFACTURERS, LTD. 




















RALEIGH 


The illustrated, at 
‘£00 5s. (plus 15s. for iyre increases) is both an 
delightful 


Raleigh Combination, as 


economical and way ¢ 


f motoring, 
Requires no special garage, costs little to run and 
maintain, and is so reliable. With Stu mey-Archer 


gearbox and Dunlop tyres, it will go anywhere, 
Solos from £28 (plus 10/- for tyre increases). 


Send for catalogue and 


arrange a trial run. 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO., LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 
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Sometimes, however, a loan or an issue of capital is sold 
yrivately and the individual or the institution acquiring 
it resells the same to the general publie and this is called 
‘an offer for sale.” There is nothing in the transaction 
that is inherently incorrect in any way and the reader 
must not suppose that an “offer for sale” may not 
constitute quite as attractive an investment as_ the 
direct issue by the original company. For certain 
reasons, however, into which it is not necessary to enter, 
the requirements of the law with regard to these offers 
for sale are somewhat less exacting than in the case of 
the ordinary prospectus. A certain amount of detailed 
information which is insisted upon in the general pros- 
pectus may be omitted from the “ offer for sale ~ and in 
some instances there are good reasons for the greater 
latitude. As usually happens, however, in such cases, 
the latitude is sometimes abused, and sometimes— not 
often, perhaps—refuge is sought in the “ offer for sale” 
method to offer securities in a form where the require- 
ments of the law are less exacting with regard to the 
detailed information. Therefore, the Committee has 
made recommendations that where the re-sale is effected 
within a brief period of the first purchase or acquirement 
by the middleman, practically all the requirements 
incidental! to the ordinary general prospectus should be 
insisted upon. The proposal is manifestly intended, 
not to check the legitimate use of the offer for sale 
prospectus, but its oceasional abuse. 


’ 


Suare “* Hawkinc.’ 


Again, practical recommendations are made 
with regard to rendering it impossible for undischarged 
bankrupts to act as directors of public companies, while 
a recommendation is made with regard to private com- 
panics and also as regards what is sometimes deseribed 
as “share hawking.” This latter point refers, of course, 
to the offers of shares made broadeast by letter or by 
personal hawking from house to house. With regard 
to the actual personal hawking of shares by house to 
house calle s, the Committee recommend that the same 
shall be made an offence punishable on summary con- 


some 


viction by a heavy fine or in the case of a second or sub- 
sequent offence by imprisonment. With regard to the 
hawking by circular, the recommendations are chiefly 
in the nature of requiring such circulars to give a vast 
amount of explicit information. 
A Furrurer 

Finally, although to some the point may seem to be 
asmall one, Lam elad to note that the Committee recom- 
mend “that no company should, without the consent 
of the Board of Trade, be registered with a name including 
the words “ Royal ” or * Imperial,” or the words ** Bank ” 
or “ Banking.” Especially, perhaps, as regards the 
term “ Bank ” a good deal of trouble has been occasioned 
in the past by the very free and loose use of the term. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


CukEerrun MARKETS. 
Wirt the cxeeption of English Railway stocks and some Tron 
and Stecl issues, the Stock Markets remain impervious to the 
influence of the coal stoppage. Or, rather, it might be said 
that the continued depression of trade, the possibility of 
comparatively casy money as a result of that depression, 
and a general diversion of capital from trade to finanee, tends 
actually to stimulate certrin markets. Reference is made 
below to the success which has attended new capital issues, 
and, in addition, there has been a fair amount of activity in 
popular industrials such as shares in the Tobaceo group, 
Courtaulds and some of the Oil shares, while for the past 
few weeks a feature in the speculative markets bas been the 
activity in some of the South African and Rhodesian Mining 
ISSLLOC 5, 

* * * * 

FALL IN THE FRANC. 

In the Foreign Market, however, there has been a notable— 
though certainly not surprising —exeeption to the general 
firmness in the shape of the weakness of French Rentes, which 
have been affected by the continued fall in the frane. With 


the one exception of the recent appointment of a Committee 
of Experts to investigate the position, readers of the Spectator 
know that I have been unable throughout the period covered 
by the débicle in the franc to discern any prospects of an early 
improvement, 


That has been due to the fact that there was 


apparently complete failure on the part of the French authori- 
ties to realize the seriousness of the position and the need for 
a strong constructive programme of reforms, including the 
use of Bank of France gold reserves as a bulwark to the 
exchange. From time to time there has been talk of use of 
the gold reserves to obtain external credits, but that is a very 
different thing from using the gold as the Bank of England uses 
its gold in freely exporting when called upon to do so by the 
state of the exchange. 


* ‘ * * 
B.S.T. aAnp New Issvues. 
A sound business-like statement was made at the recent 
meeting of the British Shareholders Trust by the new 


Chairman. After paying a well-deserved tribute to the part 
played by the Managing Director, Mr. Edgar Crammond, in his 
conduct of the affairs of the Trust, the Chairman was able to 
show a very satisfactory position. In the first place. it was 
satisfactory as regards the financial position of the company, 
the directors paying a dividend of 6 per cent.. after carrying 
£25,000 to Reserve and then taking forward nearly £20,000. 
In addition, the balance sheet shows a liquid position, while 
it was stated that the market value of the securities held 
amounted to substantially more than the value of the capital 
of the Trust. The statement was also satisfactory because 
it was shown that very successful industrial issues had been 
made by the B.S.T. during the vear. Indeed, the company 
has achieved a well-deserved reputation with regard to the 
general character of the industrial securities which have come 
out under its sponsorship. 
# * * *f 
ZING 

Reeord profits are shown in the Report which lias just 
been issued of the Zine Corporation, and, while the excellent 
figures are due, in part, to high prices for lead and speiter, 
there is no doubt that much eredit must be given to the 
Management for its foresight in increasing the capacity and 
cilicieney of the plant. Tor the year under review the total 
profit increased from £421,000 to £639,000 and dividends 
have just been declared of 8s. on the Ordinary and 12s. on 
the Preference. against 5s. and 9s. for the 
Kven after distributing these 


PROFITS. 





previous Ver. 
dividends. substantial sums 
have been appropriated for various Funds and €20.006 has 
been added to the Reserve. 

* * * BS 


Bay L 


dividend announcement o 


ITUDSON’s AND SALES. 

A vood feature in the 
son's Bay Company is the great improvement in 
of the land sales. Not since the year 1922-3 has a dividend 
been paid on account of land sales and then it was only 2 per 
cent. Now, however, a distribution is recommended of 
34 per cent., while as regards the Ordinary trading a final 
distribution is recommended on the original £1,000,000 
Ordinary Shares of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent. 
This, with the interim: dividend paid last January. means 
that the total distribution is 20 per cent., or th 
year. 


“the ifud- 


! 
the matter 


sume as last 
* of * * 


NEW CAapiraL SUCCESSES. 
I referred recently in these columns to the manner in which 
fresh capital provided they J attractive 


issues were of an 
character might be regarded as the effects 


immune from 
of coal stoppage influences, and recent results have certainly 
justified that view. Thus, the great success of the New 
Zealand Loan, reeently chronicled in these pages. has now 
been followed by a similar rush for the San Paulo Coffee Bonds, 
issued through Messrs. Lazard Brothers. The amount 
offered in this country was £4,000,000 in 7! per cent. Bonds 
at the price of 97) and, although at the moment of writing 
the precise results are not known, the market believes that 
the issue has probably been covered from fifteen to twenty 


times. There is little doubt, too, that the Victorian Loan 
for £3,000.000 in 5 per cents. at 98) will be well applied 
for. and a number of the industrial issues which are being 


made this week are fairly attractive. 
* * * * 
Vinor. 

That there are many industries, too, ¢ ACHIPL SO far from the 
economic cffects of the coal stoppage is apparent from the 
great. nuinber of satisfactory reports which are being issued 
and also from the activity and strength of some of the 
industrial shares. In the annual report of Virol, Limited, an 
increase is shown in net profits from £105,000 to £116,000, 
and, after again paying a dividend of 223) per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares and allocating £15,000 to the Reserve, 
raising it to £145,000, the sum of £69,000 is carried forward 
as against £63,000 a year ago. A good feature in the Report 
is the statement that although £100,000 was recently pro- 
vided by an issue of 6 per cent. Notes for the development 
of the business, the directors are charging against current 
revenue two-thirds of the year’s expenditure. 
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INDIAN BankinG DEVELOPMENT. 
_ Considerable interest has been taken in banking circles 
in the recent appointment of Mr. Osborne Arkell Smith, 
recently London Manager of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, to a position on the Imperial Bank of India. 
Moreover, it is definitely stated that this arrangement has 
been made with a view to his appointment as Managing 
Governor when next that. position falls vacant. After twenty 
years’ service with the Bank of New South Wales, Mr. Smith 
joined the Commonwealth Bank of Australia at its com- 
mencement, since when he has held many high appoint- 
ments in its service, and, upon its becoming the Central 
Reserve Bank of the Commonwealth, with control of the 
Australian Note issue, Mr. Smith held the position of London 
Manager. His experience should, therefore, be of great value 
to the Imperial Bank of India, which, it will be remembered, 
represents the merging of the three Presidency Banks of that 
country. 
F * * * * 
An Inpusrrian REcovERY. 

Once again the Report of Waring and Gillow shows marked 
progress, the net profit for the past year being £187,000 as 
against £161,000. It is true that the Ordinary dividend is 
simply maintained at 10 per cent., but it must be remembered 
that this represents about double the distribution of the 
previous year, a capital bonus of 100 per cent. having been 
distributed in the meantime. The balance sheet shows that 
the whole of the goodwill has been written off, while bank 
overdrafts have been liquidated. Cash and Investments now 
stand at £366,000 against £169,000 last year, while the carry 
forward is increased from £114,000 to £147,000. 

A. W. K. 





COMPANY MEETINGS. 


THE BRITISH SHAREHOLDERS 
TRUST, LTD. 


A Strong Financial Position. 














MR. FOLLETT HOLT’S SPEECH. 

The fourth ordinary general meeting of The British Shareholders 
Trust, Ltd.. was held on the 8th June at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., Mr. Follett Holt (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Charlton Fry. F.C.1.8.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

Tue CHatrMAN said: Ladies and gentlemen, since the last general 
meeting, as you will have seen by the report, as the result of calls 
upon his time outside the City, Sir Edmund Wyldbore-Smith. to 
the great regret of his colleagues, decided to retire from the Chair- 
manship of the board. I was honoured with an invitation to join 
the board and to assume the Chairmanship, and accepted in the 
hope that such experience as I have had as an engineer in enter- 
prise and in City life may prove of use to the shareholders. (Hear, 
hear). 

I can claim no sort of credit for the present successful position 
of the Trust that, after the early ailments, has been brought about 
by the intelligent concentration on affairs by Mr. Edgar Crammond, 
the Managing Director, and his colleagues. 

On this occasion and, perhaps, if a kindly fate permits me to 
address you on other occasions, I shall resist the temptation to 
refer to gold standards, hidden exports, or even the troubles and 
trials of our political and economic life. confining myself to placing 
before the proprietors the position of the affairs of the Trust as 
the directors appraise it. 

In the accounts now presented you will not find a consolidated 
balance sheet. for we have been able to show in a very simple way 
on the face of our accounts the very satisfactory and comfortable 
position of the Trust. 

In short it is this: after bringing into the revenue £19,255 from 
the previous year, we carry £25,000 to reserve (bringing that 
account up to £50,000), recommend a dividend of 6°, on the 
£538,000 capital of the company. and carry forward to next year 
£19.577. 

A Treascry FULL oF Casa. 

Having done this, we find we have a Treasury full of cash and very 
well assorted whose market value amounts to sub 
stantialiv more than the value of the capital of the Trust. And it 
will be our policy to maintain, generally speaking, our position in 
this liquid form, for we shall then be in the best possible position 
to help our clients when the occasions arise for doing so. Not that 
our credit is not of the first water, nor thet we shall not use it freely, 
and of this you can judge by a glance at the balance sheet before 
vou. where you will find a Banker's Loan which helped the Trust 
tocarry out an important trensaction which has since been liquidated 
with satisfactory results. It will be noted that the balance sheet 
comprises some other very large figures— mainly due to the fact that, 


securities 


at the end of the company’s financial year, certain new issues which 
we had undertaken were in process of completion. 

During the past vear, apert from our investment business. we, 
as an issuing house primarily concerned in home industrials, placed 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





upon the market securities for The Mond Nickel Co., British Dru 
Houses, and Hopkinsons, Ltd. These met with the same measure 
of success which we shall endeavour to secure for all our future 
issues, and here I should say that no issue will ever be made by this 
Trust unless everv possible examination and precaution has been 
taken towards securing equitable terms, both for investor and 
borrower. Our Brazilian industrial issue, due to the accidents of 
events, we made at a time when the attitude assumed by the Brazilian 
Delegate at the League of Nations called for wide comment. How. 
ever, that is now past history, and we believe that the Votorantim 
Cotton Mills Debentures will prove to be a sound and profitable 
investment. 

It will be noted that the directors have created a staff pension 
fund, to which the sum of £2,500 has been transferred. You, 
company possesses a loyal and efficient staff, and the directors fee] 
confident that the shareholders will approve of the course they 
have taken in this matter. (Hear, hear.) B 

It is not very easy to see the future very clearly through the 
prevailing mist. But all of us on the board have full faith in the 
industrial future of our country. It has passed through a bad time 
and is suffering from a bad time, but the regeneration is in progress, 
We are here to help, so let our industrial friends come to us for 
advice and assistance, and it their business is sound we will help, and 
our help will be the more readily given if, besides producing a sound 
balance sheet, they are in the position to produce also the well. 
trained young men upon whose shoulders the future of al! businesses 
and the development of our Empire must rest. 

The resolutions submitted were passed unanimously, and a vote 
of thanks to the directors concluded the proceedings. 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Largest Sales and Profits. 








The annual general meeting of the Columbia Graphophone Co., 
Ltd., was led on the 9th June at Winchester House, E.C., Sir George 
Croydon Marks, C.B.E., J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoptionof the report and accounts, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, the report and accounts having already 
been circulated, [ will ask you first of all to allow them to be taken as 
read. Your Directors are sure you will be interested in knowing 
that our sales and net. profits during the past year are the largest in 
the twenty-six years’ history of the company, twenty-three as a 
private company and three years as a public company. 

From the profits earned during the past year, after making ade 
quate provision for depreciation, your Directors recommend that a 
dividend and bonus of forty per cent. should be paid to the ordinary 
shareholders of the company, which will leave an amount of £74,925 
to be carried forward as gainst £47,176 brought in from last year. 

Some idea of the extent and capabilities of our record factory in 
London can be appreciated when I tell you that during the month of 
December last we manufactured and sold over 1,650,000 records, 
which is not only the highest figure for your company, but is a 
greater monthly output than has been reached at any time by any 
factory in Great Britain. 

You will notice that our cash position is a very liquid one. Our 
investments in Government Bonds are the same as last year 
£70,000 ; our cash is £88,741, while our debtors amount to £163,248, 
which is practically the same as last year. ‘These sums make our 
total liquid resources £321,989 against trade creditors, reserves 
and credit balances of under £90,000. 

The costs of production are being steadily reduced owing to the 
increased output and _ scientific developments and economies re- 
sulting from the indefatigable work of our rescarch department, s« 
that we have been able from time to time to reduce the selling prices 
of our products while maintaining the high standard of production 
for which we have obtained an international reputation. 

Our records are still unsurpassed. We are manufacturing and 
selling more records in Great Britain than any of our competitors 
We lost no opportunity of meeting the demands of the public, and 
take every opportunity of keeping our name to the fore. I may 
mention only one instance of our predominance by reminding you 
that the original artists of practically all the leading theatrical 
successes of London, including ** Rose Marie,’ ‘* No, No, Nanette,” 
‘**Mercenary Mary,” ‘* Lady, Be Good,” etc., make records solely 
for our company, and the origial renditions of the popular numbers 
by these original artists can only be obtained by those who purchase 
Columbia Records. The excellence of our reproductions of classical 
music is also being increasingly appreciated. 

The cordial relationship with our employees is 
During the recent Strike difficulties all our factory employees 
without exception remained loyal to the company. You may 
remember that I asked you last year to vote a special sum towards 
the pension fund of our employees, but since our last annual mecting 
we have inaugurated a Pension Scheme which has been enthusias- 
tically entered into by our employees, whereby both we and our 
employees pay a percentage of the weekly wage into the fund, and 
during the past year we have paid a considerable sum in this manners 
into the Fund. 

The total of the Columbia Pension Fund now amounts t« 
of which sum we have paid £17,560 and our employees 
The tota! sum is invested in Government Bonds in the name of the 
Trustees of the Fund for the benefit of our employees 

Mr. Louis Sterling (Managing Director) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, and the formal business having been 
transacted, the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and Directors. 
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Pn ier Said: Le a 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. —— - 
5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% 


The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 
on mortgage of the rate and properties for terms of three or five years 
at 5 per cent. interest. he mortgages issued are trustee securities, and 
are prepared free of charge to the lender. 

Investments may be made from £20 upwards, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 

R. G. PYE, Borough Treasurer, 

Dept. 3, Town Hall, Blackburn, 











Cabages 


_ 


EDWARD STANFORD, LTD.., 


have pleasure in informing their numerous customers that 





they have opened 
ADDITIONAL SHOWROOMS AT 
WHITEHALL HOUSE, 


29 & 30, CHARING CROSS, S.W. I, 














where a full range of maps issued by every 
publisher of repute, both at home and abroad, can 
be seen; together with a selection of the best : 
available Guide-Books and Works of Travel. 
EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., 
12, 13, & 14 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
will provide for a_ fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


London child. THOUS A NDS 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 

The Children's Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 
Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by sending 
something to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 3), 18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London? 








THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Established 1856 
President—-THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the Poor Country 
Clergy. 
Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask 


HE Committee of the 


for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very 
low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY- 
MEN and to those n provincial towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. 




























ases are frequent where for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer 

a Clergyman has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be 

marked ‘* Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General Fund 

in times of emergency, and give istance to the Clergy, their Widows, 

and Orphan Daughters in all Parts of the Empire. At each Fortnightly 

Meeting of the Committee some Hundreds of Pounds are distributed in 

this way. | 

Cheque should be crossed ‘‘ Westminster Bank, Ltd.," and made | 

payable to MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. | 
—— ' 





\ TUY torg fer the convenience ana 

economy of your own electric lighting— 
make it a reality with a moderately-priced, 
casily-installed P.W.A Lister Plant. 
Feonumca in Mma.ntenance and running 
costs—provides any number of lights joes 
vacuum cleaning and other work, and can 
be used for w2ter pumping, dairy work, ete. 

Ask for List E.L. 450, post free. 
Engine, Battery, Parker, Winder & Achurch, Lrd., 
Dynamo and Electrical Engineers, BIRMINGHAM. 
Swite b board, an 


Fuel Taxk, bx- 4 
haust Piping, VS 
foundation Sa 4) 


Outfits include 





National Institute for 


the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons 


Ict, 1920.) 


Headquarters: 
228 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 


Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK. 


1.—THE CARE OF BLIND BABIES AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The National 
institute of its kind in the world. 
the blind from birth to old age by developing their inner 
How this is accomplished will be described on 


largest 


Blind is the 
Its object is to benefit 


Institute for the 


vision. 
this page week by week. 

The Care and Training of Blind Babies.—Recog- 
nizing that “the child is father to the man,” the Institute 
maintains three “ Sunshine ” Blind Babies—at 
Chorley Wood, Herts, Southport, Lancs, and Leamington 
Warwickshire—of which H.R.H. Beatrice 
In these Homes babies blind from birth are 


Homes for 
Spa, Princess 
is President. 
cared for and trained amongst ideal surroundings during 
the first five all-important years of existence. The babies 
are taught “to see with the fingers” by specially adapted 
kindergarten methods, and leave the Homes thoroughly 
competent to enter schools for the blind as happy, normal, 
Io see the little “ Sun- 
‘ Jazz” band, 


robust, and intelligent children. 
shine” babies in their tubs, playing in their * 
building sand-castles by the sea, gathering flowers in the 
meadows, on friendly terms with pigs and horses and 
cows, is healing medicine for the most confirmed pessimist. 

Chorley Wood College for Girls.—Near 


at Chorley Wood is the College for the Higher 
Here, in a 


“ Sunshine 
House ” 
Education of Girls with little or no sight. 
beautiful building presented to the Institute, blind girls are 
provided with a first-class education on public school 
lines. From mathematics and languages to sports and 
gymnastics, every possible item of higher education is 
included in the curriculum, and special attention is given 
to the cultivation of that esprit de corps so essential in a 
scholastic, H.R.H. 


Mary Viscountess Lascelles is President of the College. 


business or social career. Princess 


Models and Maps.—tn the general education of the 
blind, the Institute is naturally much interested. ‘To all 


types of schools, for the blind, 
objects so far apart as a buffalo and a balloon are loaned, 


educational models of 


while contour 


for blind teachers and pupils alike, so that a knowledge 


maps and embossed globes are provided 


of “geography by touch” can be imparted and acquired. 


Braille—The adequate education of the blind would 
be imposs’ble without Braille, an embossed type which is 
the fingers. It may be considered as the sun of 
The 


dots of a 


read by 
the blind world. 
dots, like the six 
six dots, variously arranged, the blind can read or write 


basis of Braille is a group of six 


domino. By means of these 


all words, numerals and music. Sixty-three separate designs 
the dots, and their inter-combination is 
hand. In this 
single copies of books are 
sighte 1 volunteers or by the blind 
The Institute has a valuable library fot 


can be made by 


inexhaustible. Braille can be written by 


way special text prepared, 


either by themselves 
from dictation. 
students of such manuscript books, 


(To be 


continued next week.) 





Funds are URGENTLY Needed for this 
Invaluabie Work. 
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CRUISES to NORWAY 


by the new oil-burning 
Steamship RAIN CHI (6600¢0ns 


A vood P. 


dancing, will make the 








& O. Ship, uncrowded, good cheer, good company, games, music, 
Summer days and nights pass ail too quickly. 








C—*June 26  Trondhjem and the Fjords 16 days 20 to 65 Gns. 
D—‘July 17 ~—Trondhjem and the Fjords 17 days 21 to 66 Gas. | 
E—*Aug. 7 Norway, Sweden, Finland 23 days 30 to 85 Gns. | 
F—Aug. 31 Greece, Constantinople, &c. 29 days 45 to 105 Gans. | 
From London. Calling at Leith one day later. 

No seabcard in the world approaches the grandeur of the deeply | 


indentéd coast of Norway. Time has roughened rather than smoothed | 
the scars that 


rising sheer out of 


seam this broken land. Crags and lofty pinnacles | 


glacier-capped mountain ranges, | 

| 
crossing and re-crossing each other, deep water-worn fissures, shadowy | 
lake | 


entrancing 


the still waters, 


rivers and vast forests succeed one another in an 


glens, 


succession of beauty. A charming people, homely villages, 


a kindly summer climate swell the sum of Norway's attractions. 


For Illustrated P. 
O. Passenger 


& O. Pregramme, Cabin Plans, &c., apply 
Office: 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


(FP. WH. Grosvenor, Maeneger.) 
City Office: P. & O., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


P. & 0. REDUCED SUMMER FARES 


GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, | EGYPT, 
From £11 Return. From £14 Return. From £28 Return. 
Weekly departures from Tilbury on Fridays by P. & O. Mail Steamers. 


P. & 





Descriptive Handbooks on application as above. 
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IN 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. 


NEW MODELS 


embodying new cnd unique features. 
In these new and handsome models one 
book section with its cornice and base 
is a bookcase im itself, but at any time 
further similar sections can be added 
if desired, so that later a bookcase of 
magnificent and imposing proportions 
can be completed. 
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Seetional Bookcases 


are more convenient owing to the greater usefulness 
of the sizes of the larger sections now being mac 
and the patent fittings allowing of shelf adjustment 
Yet the .sectional principle is fully maintained, like 
wise the well-known advantages of this popular type 
of ‘bookcase, and the sections’ are still easily handled 
and portable. 

A new + Catalogue, 








On section, 
cornice and base. 








f giving full information, with 
iliustrations, just issued. Write for a copy to-day 


. WM. AKER & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 10), Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 34-36 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 B.D. & © 
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So South Oprica 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
HOLIDAY TOURS at reduced Retarn Fares 
to MADEIRA CANARY ISLANDS. 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. | 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 


or 











FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
Tl t rved ot tritime people in Veace and War 


OVER GO,COO LIVES SAVED! 


Ii Lives Saved every week for a century! 


} nity were never more necded t 
elo th ree who illustrete these qualitr d who 
ALWAYS PULL TOGETHER? 
hf sve any bsidy from the S 
hi George F. § M.A 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-GOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cress Road, Londcn, W.C. 2. | 





















Made only by 
, CARR & CO LTD 
CARLISLE ie 
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@Y APPOINTMENT 


GILLOTTS PENS 


MADE FROM FINEST 
SHEFFIELD STEEL 








BY 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
PENMAKERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


ASSORTED SAMPLE BOX SENT POST FREE 





ON ReEcEeIPT OF 7¥°IN STAMPS 
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O smoke a La 
Corona Half- 
a-Corona is to ex- 
perience the perfected 
quality of the finest cigar 
in the world. 
Ask for them by their full name. 


CA all high-class tobacconists, 
112/6 per box of 100, and 29/6 
per box of 25. 


Wholesale and Export ouly. 
Mervourne Hart & Co., Lonpvon, E.C, 2. 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


«1 Liqueur in Havana Cigars 
























COMFORTABLE 
WEAR 
FOR MEN— 














PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


HEY wear well, wash well, 

retain their colour and lustrous 
surface, and are inexpensive. 
ASK YOUR OUTFITTER OR 
STORES TO SHOW YOU 
THE NEWEST PATTERNS. 


difficulty in 


LOOK FOR THE “ LUVISCA” 
TAB ON EVERY GARMENT. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


“LUVISCA™ SHIRTS, 











obtaining 


If any 


PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS write COURTAULDS, 
Lid. (Dept. 58m), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 2, 


will send your nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 


who 











BURBERRY OVERCOATS 
The Choice of | 





Well-dressed Men 
Burberry Overcoats are 
recognised the world 
over as the particular 
choice of men who make 
a point of being well 
and intelligently dressed, 2a 
as they combine comfort % 
and = distinction with ¥ 
complete protection. 


Made 
Burberry-proofed 


from the finest 


wool coatings, these 
Overcoats provide the 
most dependable cover- 
ings for all weathers. 


They defy continuous 
rain and generate 
warmth by excluding 
cold winds, yet, light and: 
air-free, are ancl 
comfortable even on the 


cool 


closest day. 


BURBERRYS... 


HAYMARKET 
LONDON S.W.1 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW. DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING. 


FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 









Cal ° 
sterdrawing pencil” 
IN 17 DEGREES 
OF ALL STATIONERS 
L.G.SLOAN L?®? LONDON. W.C.2. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-Up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,150,000: 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIITANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
THE LARGEST BLITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 








Assets at oe ee os oe ..  £56,000,000 
Anuual Income .. os - we ae £8 300,000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 


LVERY YEAR A BONUS YLAR, 
LONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. C. Visner, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


here is no better way of providing for 
DEATH DUTIES. 


ee 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


a 








Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
- PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEEDS #16, 000,000. 





Chairmen + - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 





By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
much aus £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 


will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 


Write for eile: to the Saini at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 




















WORLDS STRONGEST | 


‘RUBBER BANDS 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


eee 











| - FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS 
/SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING 


’Phone: WALLACE HEAT 
Mayfair 2066 ney 1) weeny 











Use Only “KODAK” Film 


| The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
} “ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway | 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JUNE 14th, 15th and 16th.—GLORIA SWANSON in ** THE COAST 
OF FOLLY”; James Kirkwood and Edna Murphy in “ THE 
POLICE PAT ROL” ; Music Masters’ Series: CHOPIN, &c. JUNE 17th, 
isth and 19th. Monty Banks and Anne Cornwall in ‘* KEEP 

SMILING "*; Irene Rich and Clive Brook in * wenn PLEASURE 
BUYERS"; Comedy—** BABY BE GOOD,” & 














Prepaid Classified Adve rtisements, 








R: iT ES. 
Line of Ten Words Ks - Two Shilling 
Less than 10 Words dined as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupy'ng the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space eauivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose annovncements exceed 70 words 
Files are available at ** The Spectator"’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 7U words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 23° ; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 7}°%% ; 52 insertions 10°. 


To ensure insertion, remitlance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 


Instructions should be addressed to 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first past on Tuesday of each week. 




















_ Theatres, _Exhibitions, &r. 
T" HE LONDON GROUP. 
24th EXHIBITION OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
a PALL MALL _EAST. June 5 to 25 10 to 6 
For Sale and Go Fet. 
POR SALE.—Modern detached labotr-saving heue. Large 
rooms, radiators, 2 reception, 5 bed, usual offic Half-acre ground, very 


suitable poultry or goats. Lovely heaithy country. Wirt al di trict, Cheshire. 8 miles 
each Liverpool, Chester. Buses es pas as close. Stamp for enquiries.—-Box No. 1,357 








\ ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and H: ippiness 
Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sca and lat 
views); self-contained, well decorated, every molern and sanitary conveni 
Rentals (inclusive) from £85 yearly. No premiums; fixtures free: owner of 200 
flats. Apply HE NRY_ i 1 rr, W ston a-Super Mare (or Agenta) 


_ Appointments, &e., Vacant and Wanted. 


‘HE “"NIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF TUTORIAL 
CLASSES 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of TUTOR in ECONOMK and 
LCONOMIC HISTORY for extra-mural work yer m £400 for the Session 
1926-1927 Duties to commence at the end of Septem? Applications, a ym- 
panied by testimonials or references, to be in the hands of the undersigned as soon a8 





possible, but not later than June 30th. 


’ 


W. M. GIBBONS, Joint Hon. & retary, 
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DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF. LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications from women with experience in 
social work for temporary employment as assistant organisers of children’s care work, 
The permanent organizing staff is recruited by selection from the temporary staff. 

Candidates must be natural-bern British subjects under forty years of age. Marriage 
will put an end to the contract Of service of any candidate appointed. 

The basic rate of pay for temporary assistant crganisers is 40s., which, with tem- 
porary additions at present in force, makes a total of 69s. Lld. a week. 

Applications must be made on the ofticial form, copies of which (with full details) 
may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope (marked “ 'Tem- 
porary Assistant Organiser '’) to the Clerk of the Council, The County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, London, 8.E.1. Forms must be returned by Saturday, June 26th, 
3926." Canvassing disqualifies, 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





N ORTHAMPTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Committee require a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Northampton School for 
Girls—number on Registers 300 Advanced courses in Science and Modern Studies 
are conducted in the School 

Candidates should be graduates with a good Honour’s Degree, or possess equivalent 
qualifications. hey should have had experience in good Secondary Sehvols 

Salary scale, £600, rising by yearly increments of £25 to £700 per annum. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they should 
be returned completed not later than the 28th June, 1926, 

A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education, Borough Education Office, 4 St. Giles 
Strect, Northampton, 

June &th, 1926. 









Y'UNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LANGHAM TOWER, 
SUNDERLAND. 


Applications are invited for the following posts, vacant at the beginning of the 
Autumn Term 
1. MISTRESS OF INFANT METHOD-- Education and Educational Handwork 
2. LECTURER IN Music, RHYTHM AND ELocUTION (with a subsidiary subject — 
History preferred) 
Salary according to the Burnham Seale, as varied by later decisions and agreements 
Application forms are obtainable from the undersigued, to whom they must be 
returned not later than Monday, June 2Ist, 1926, towether with copies of three recent 
testimonials, and re to whom reference may be made 
JERDERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 








Education Offic 
15 John Strect, Sunderiand 
May 29th, 1926. 





oot so OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS, 

The Council invites applications for the Assistant Lectureship in Economics. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have specialised in ‘Transport. 

The appointment is in Grade JIL; salary £300 per annum 

Three copies of applications, together with testimonials if desired, should reach 
the undersigned not later than 10 a.m.on June 2Ist, 1926, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

C. G. BURTON, Secretary, 





| tee IVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


The University Court will proceed, on July 27th, 1926, to the appointment of a 
University Librarian in succession to the late Mr. P. J. Anderson, LL.B, 

It is essential that each applicant should hold a University Degree, 

Salary—L£s00 per annum. 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from the Secretary to the Univer- 
sity, with whom applications must be lodged before July Ist, 1926 

The University, Aberdeen, H, J. BUTCHART, 

Secretary, 





| ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED 
A CHILDREN, ALTON, HANTS, 
(SURGICAL TUBERCULOSIS), 


PROBATIONERS are received at the above Hospital at the age of 18 years, 
The training is for three years, and is valuable to those intending to become fully- 
trained Nurses, but who are too young for general training. Part of the training may 
be given at the Seaside Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be well-educated. 

Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 third year, with board, lodging, uniform 
and laundry. 

Particulars will be sent on application to the Matron. 





pv EeeerE OF DUBLIN. — TRINITY COLLEGE, 


THE PROFESSORSHIP OF ARABIC, PERSIAN, AND HINDUSTANI will 
be vacant in Michaelmas Term Applications, accompanied by a detailed statement 
of qualifications and copies of testimonials, must reach the undersigned on or before 
Monday, June 21st. 

The salary attached to the Chair is £250 per annum and the duties consist chiefly 
in lecturing Probationers for the Lndian Civil Service rhe tenure of the Chair is 
for seven years in the first instance, but the Professor will be eligible for re-election. 
Chambers in College will be provided, 

G. WATERHOUSE, 
Secretary to the University Council. 





Pygemer FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 
Secretarial Method Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secure! through the Appointments Department, 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA- 
TION (Incorporated), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 


> 


&. 


Lectures, Scholarships, Xr. 


X ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGPON, W. 14 
Chairman, CC. G. Montetiore, D.D., M.A Principal: Miss BK. KE. Lawrence For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of 


Kdjucation apply to the SECRETARY, 


SCHOOL OF>KMBUSBSIC 


47 thes ALL SC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 


Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. &e. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in any single Musical Subject and STAGE TRAINING in 


Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical 
Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 128, Opera Class Saturdays. Special 
Training Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Schools Examination pen to 


general public) free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAYM, 8 t 


Tele. : Cent. 4459 and ¢ ity 5566. 





STBOURNI 


BA tNE 
TEXHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


All Domestic Science subjects taught Resident and Day | 
‘ ies ooh 


rtifica granted 
Principal: Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma. Edinburgh Training School, 


Bonus Schools and Colleges. 





TEXHE Grange, Mattield, Kent.—Pr 


hiatal SCHOOL, 
v 


\ beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea 


Universities, Serv 
(late House-Master Haileybury Coliege) 


paratory School for Boys 


near Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} a Boys prepared for Publi Wwols 
and Royal Navy Arrangements made f i iu Holita of bo wi 
parents are abroad Head-Ma C. A. PERKIN Oxon 


Head-Master G. H. KEETON. M.A 
h Por 1 


(late Sixt » Master at Fettes Col 
Preparation for Universities, Arm Navy, Professional 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford Fine buildis ineludin 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratori Work aiyvt swinmin 
Bath, and Armoury Fees from 4 Sly ! lars may | btained 


from the BURSAK, 





EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL,-—-A_first-grede Publi 
School with valuable Leavin sel he ! 
Fees, £95. Good playing-fields, new ¢ " R i Rug ? 
paratory school attached. Boys 1 ived fron ge ol J ! from 


Head-Master, Dr. CREES 





TAVISTOCK.— Magnificent 
on edz f Dartmoo I iration for 
Services and Professions, Head-Master: R N. MILLER, MA 





rs ELLY COLLEG! 








kK 
\ Public School education at moderate f For particular 


ships, &ec., apply HEAD-MASTER 


ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS.— 


! 
irs 





RADFIELD COLLEGE.—An Examination will be held on 


June 15th and 16th, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100 


Four Exhibitions of £50, Six Exhibitions of £40 and One Exhibition of £30.—EKuntry 
forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfleld College, Berks 





COLLEGE, 


VHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and DARTMOUTH RN, 
Head-Master: H. C. BARBER, M.A, (Oxon) 





NANFORD 
J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Exa 
the first week of July. £100 downwards 


SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. -- Apply to HEAD- 


tal held in 





‘Ty. FPETEAR'S 
S 


SCHOOL, ; OR Ee. 


An Examination for Foundation Scholarships value £25 to £50 will take place 
July 6th and 7th. Entries close June 25th 


Applications from the BURSAK 





I ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. 


ship and Entrance Examination July 3rd 


A co-educational School 
in the Lake District. Fees £81 New buildings opening September. Scholar- 





the auspices of The British Institute of Adult Edu 


MASTERS YEARBOOK AND DIRECTORY 17,000 Schoolmast 


EADY — HANDBOOKS OF IMPORTANCE. THE 
HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY GF ADULT EDUCATION, issued unde 


General Information 


Directory of Bodies concerned Geographical Survey of activitie facilities, &e 
. 6d. Postage 5d rHE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1926. Oftiejal 
Book of the H.M.C. Eton, Harrow, Rug! l 


10s, 6d., postage 9d hHE SCHOOL- 
2, 1 TOO Schools 


, postage 9d All Booksellers and H. F. W. Deane and Son I Year | k 


Press, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 





Girls’ Schools and Colleges, 





QDENSTEADS, = Crosby-on den, 





Fees modera Cl 
children.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


YROFTON GRANGE, nezsr ORPINGTON, KENT. Private 





Cumberland. School for 


Girls, 7 to 17. English, French, Mathematics, Lati Pint rt Matthay 
Method), Singing, Eurhythmics, Elocut Large mixed farm attached ——dairy 
poultry work and gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce pr i butter, 

pply PRINCIPAI 
DIES’ OO LLG Rk. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCILIOO! Full preparation for University 

Examinations lerate te specially lited to delicat r colonial 


Lond Princiy Mixs LYSTER. M.A 


J Poarding School f rls n i " : 
and Miss EL'ZABETH LYSTER, M.A rWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS 
0 a vear for years, for girls und $, will be award t ation 
early 
Particular ication to the SECRETARY 


YROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Boarding School r ttirls, 
A few vacancies for September, 192¢ Apply { iNust ly ee 
Miss A. MELVILLE GREEN, B.A., Wh ft 
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COLLE 
SUSSEX. 


ILTON G 


WORTH 


MOUNT 
THREE BRIDGES, 
BOARD! Nu SCHOOL 
acta 1871 


i 


PARK 


A FREE CHURCH FOR GIRLS, 


ails of fees, evtrance scholars bles , &e., apply to the Head-Mistress, or the 


the 


Yor det 


Echool Secretary 


A. —. Seay 


Rev 
Memorial Hall, Farring don = Strec London, E.C. 4, 


DVICE 
HOME or 


ABOUT SCHOOLS 
on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 5878, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be gl ad to supply information about estab. 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work,Agriculture and = ulture, 

NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 


y 























( VE RDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
Stall Good all-round education for limited number of Girls ia 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Nt wahi im a Colle ue), and Miss KITTS. 
| ANSDOWNE “HOU SE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL 
24 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tiipos, Cambridge, M.A., Dubiin, Hhorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required. 
ve u itiful ituation ove erloohin gthe bay. Good garden. Net-ball Tennis. Bathing 
pe RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EKALING, LONDON, W. 5. 
FOUNDED 1829, 





Schoo! f 19. in own grounds of nine acres in 


part of M 


Reardii 
Lealthiest 


tASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

J annex to Garretts Halil, Banstead, Girls received trom the Colonies and foreign 
countrics with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
Golf Large vrounds, bracing air, Excellent health record,—Address: THE 
I KRINCIPAL. 


C ALDER G RLS S’ SC HOOL, S KASCALE.—Climate dry, bracing 
4 


1 sunny A Boarding School for girls on modern Public School lines, 


; Standing 
hidiesex 




















Preparatory School for girls 7 to 13 years . ae. 
Senior School for girls 13 to 18 years of age 
Fscort provided 1 from London, Crewe, _Liverpool, _lee Is, M: sache ster, Carlisle, 
() UE N S Ww Ooo D, 
HATFIELD, BRERTEFORDSHIRE 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, with SPECIAL PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres, Fully equipped School buildings. Large staff. 
Easy access to London, 
He: l Mis tres Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
if HI ve MI R C H HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Public 
School for Girls from 5—ik. Gol BOARDING HOUSE. Fees from¢70a 


irticulers on: ipplie ition 


Thomy son, M.A.(Oxon.), 


He ad-Mistress, Miss H L 


Ww O R a me 
nel RNEMOUTH COLLECTATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. Db. JONES, M.A., DD 
Principal : M. DAVIE, B.A., 





Ww 


FOR GIRLS, 


Miss London 





The Sehool stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
sourne month Colle wiate Schools, Ltd 
SC HOOL FOR GIRLS. 


L 1 N GHO L. T 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Tracing climate. Good education. 














Hei ul Mist tess : Mi: s F. M.S. BATCHE LOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
st HE ke E} NS, COCKER MOUT H. Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District Unrivalled Situation Entire charge if desired, 


Miss WHEELER, 


Principal 





i IGHFIELD. 











ONHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal Miss Wallis. 
Prin » Residential School for Girls. ele: “W atford 616. F 
Ww FOODAR D GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ~ WESTERN DIVISION. 
Provost: Rev. FL M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
CATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON, Head-Mistress: 
$ a M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon), Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 
W iL L E SDE N re onve ni of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. Secondary 
School. Reardiog and Day School for Girls, 
‘+ 
Private Cuilion, We. 
LOCU "TION. Mr. CHARLES SEY MOUR will forward 
vy) a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vecabulary ; Sequence ; 
SPEAKING EFFECTIVELY Witton = Ms. - 
\ tion Breathing ; Reciting iol Strand, WC. (Opp. | Hotel Cecil.) 
Np ins C JE ANS (Dipléme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 
fran aises) ccaches in French and German personally or by corres. Expd. 
" Es ims., Conversation classes, &e.—Reidhaven . Earlswood Road, Redhill. 
fal ARTR IDGE HILL, Countiy House on the Chiltern Hills, 
Chesham, Backs.~-Mr. Stafford Webber coaches a few Boys for the Common. 





bs hools. Holiday Tuition, 


mee ft Public 














OWN “pl XB U RYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL. — Voice Pro- 
cnetion and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing. Private 
lessons only. Tel.: Museum 2386,—Appiy: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C, 1. 
Scholastic Agenries. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


So HOOLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALI. EXAMS 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OK BACKWARD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

& J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledye of the Best Schools and 

this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 


BOYS FOR 

Messrs. J 
Tuturs in 
PA 


RENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information. 
pupil, 
L:ducational Agents, 


lhe 
ya J, 


— 


age of the 
PATON, 


district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4, 








QCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
N 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
ge of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD, 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 











Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 
@ours, &r. 
CONDUCTED TOURS, 


‘PECIALLY 
S 


LAND CRUISE. 





Special train visiting many interesting European cities. Write for full details, 
TOULOUSE, CARCASSONNE and THE PYRENEES, 14 days. 18 Guineas, 
St. Girons, Lourdes, Pau, ete. 

ST. BRIAC. Special viila amongst beautiful scenery, from £2 10s. a woek, 
Write for full programme 
WAYVFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY, 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 

Authors, Cypeturiting, &e 





ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 
required. Send stamp for prospectus to— RONALD MASSEY, 
London, 5.W. 1, 


Good Stories, &c., 
103 Victoria 


I 


Street, 


R' 
N 





SEARCH, 


wanted by 


translating, 
Lady. Modern languages 


copying, indexing, 
Box 1356, 13 Lork 


proof- reading 


Street 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Translations.— 


52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. 


Typewriting, 
’Phone Gerrard 1737 











| EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learning; 

4 booklet free. —REGENYT INSTITUTE (Dept. 55), 13 Victoria Street, S.W 

4 ee EWRITING, 10d. per 1.000. Prompt and careful work, 
Also Duplicating.-—Weatherley, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants 





ITERARY TYPEWRITING 


and promptly executed, Mss. Is, 


of 
per 


every description carefully 
1,000 words Carbon Copy od. per 


L 








1,000. Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, (©), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea 
ie EWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 3d. 

wr 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate work a speciality MARION 
Yot Né , 108 Hazelbourne Road, Balham, 8.W. 12. 


For the &e 
J] HOLEMEAL or STONEG R OU _ rr LOU R. 


Cable, 








Ground with 


\ 
































stones only. Cash with order 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up ia 
strong cartons.—-THE BREWIIT RST MILL 7 NG CO., Loxwood, Sussex. 

DA ‘ON. prerw streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 4d. per lb. 
J) DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. Gd. per Ib, Smoked or Pale Dred. All 
rail ii Full price list free EK. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, Bristol 

SP: AR. AGUS, direct, post free, 60 buds 2s. 3d.; Strawberries, 
Is winssnane 10d. Ib. in 4 and 6 1b = FLELD, Church Road, Hampton, Evesham 
~ . 
Gardening. 

NRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Roc ker; stone direct fron 

J quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered anywher RHYMNEY QUARRIEs, 
18 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4, 

TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery. 
—GEO. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, bradford, Yorks 
filis rellancons, 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

J to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited to bring their an: TO 
ments to the notice of the many thousands of readers of 1 Spectato repaid 
Clossified Advertisements cost 2s. per ten-word line per i ion, and sho ud reach 
the Spectator Ottiee , 13 York Street, Covent Garden, Lonmion, W.4 
not later than Tue asdlaty of each week Discounts for series a 
6 insertions ; 5 per cent. for 13 } per cent. for 26; and 10, 








TTR RACTIV FE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS F “OR B VW. A ARS S, 


i FETEHS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT Highart ware, unbreakable and eahes 
proof. Dainty Fioating Bowls, Dishes, Inkstands, Trays, &« Delicate Art Colours. 
Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Writing Pats, Handkerchief Cases, Serviette 
Rings, Bookmarkers, Ac. Shell Flowers, exquisite, tremendous 


attraction. —~— 
1 


VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, S.W 





TALLPAX (Regd.), the wonder paint for interior decoration ; 


better than distemper; covers walls (old or new), paper, iron, etc., witha 
soft velvet-like finish. Stocked in 32 lovely colours. Can be washed and scrubbed, 
Ask you decorator. Booklet post free from Patentees and Manufacturers ; SAMUEL 


WILLS & CO,, LTD., 22 Castle Green. Bristol 
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A } OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 
EXtE Price 1s. 2d. Vacancies Pupils.—The Lady Kachel byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. T si large Edition im mediately | 
} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. own Arms, exhausted. 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free. —HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 2nd large Edition ready. 
Schoal B’ ARGAINS !! !—Ideal wire for training fruit trees, peas, beans, © 
esta hops, arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, logans, tying, fencing, Ac. Strong, 
Ag flexible, steel-stranded, and ce re pone Several er Prem 10s, 6d, 
mile (full 1,760 yards). Small lots quoted. Postcard to-day for free samples and S 
innate list of 300 bargains.—G REEN'’S GOVERNMENT STORES, 358 Albert St., Lytham, 
R 8. RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value (lus, 24/- net) 


hments assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

school, Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel re- 

. turned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- L 
wise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm: y 


S. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 



























by using Blattis, casy guaranteed infallible remedy. ‘Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 
kers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, ‘She ‘tlield, 


week, 4s, 6d., post free from sole makers, 3 © 
or Chemists, Boots branc he: Stores, Larger size for export, lower rates, and Yi diti ns 
, —— <== | c a O 


= ARWOOD ‘Bouse ‘Messing r ome for Chronic Cases and Aged 


’ NJ y 7 ‘ ‘ * ‘ os i t t r Y 
REAL SAVING !—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, , Fult - quict humour and tolerant wis <n bee “finet 
stence, &c., Turned absolutely like ew by our expert tailoring staff. Alterations as on - ens = - St apiats i o- iM — “near Lge pe 2 
and Repairs free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or send garments | past : >. on sncive.te0s ae tal Bigetne # Once o > 
——— for free estimate.—LUNDON TURNING CO., Turning Specialists, (Dept. A.), | Pie anneia tn Gee an ee sitte fund of anecdote. and 
——— 16 Chardmore Road, N. 16, We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. ke certainly has a lively wit, P 0. that ce final x ene. taal 
vO gs.”’—IWestminst ‘ ee boo! ll o 
‘\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c.—Certain | Oe Ee ee ee, eee 
— success assure to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases, : ; i ; : 
ad Bowls, Fernpota, Glassware, Trays. Beautiful colourings. big profits. Customer | . 
KS, writes: “ Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else.””"— | 
Write “ RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “S.,” Lindfield, Sussex. N l Me; e 
ttails, 
ineas, ‘OCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate except | ava emories 
! 
| 



























































































































































































people of either sex, Terms me rode rate,— 50 Thic ket Road, Anerley, 8.E, 20. A - S 
+ A I nen en | 
way > « 
es ole cles, ING-EEALL 
“am H”° TEL CONSTANCE, (Large, handsome tllus. vol. 21/- net) 
ling, 23 LANCASTER GATE, > ~ a a rt King-Hall, having helped to make history, 
ea ae = , . modestly leaves the writing of it to the historian: and, like 
- P EXTENSION NOW OPEN, a courteous host, regales his readers with those entertaiaing 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw episodes of the world-wandering seaman which relieved the 
— of and overlooking Hyde Pack. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly furnished | eternal monotony of sea routine: and excellent fare they 
on the lines of a Private House. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER, | are.”—Punch, ‘* Abounds in good sto ries.” Daily Chronicle 
Terms from 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day, From 8s. 6d. a night (Be “ The great-heartedness of the author of these cheery memoirs 
= Breakfast, Bath, and Attendance). Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 5083), | is manifested upon every page.”—Daily Telegraph, 
>? = oe: | 
w OOR COURT, SLDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY Hotel | ; 
% \ adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea views every room; excellent HUI Cc HIN S ON & Co. 
rk, cuisine, chef ; electric Tight ; gas-tires in bedrooms, Easy reach ¢ shops, churches, . 
re Good safe bathing; shady garden, Good garages. Comfortable car for hire. (Publishers), Lid. Paternoster Row 
— Summer and winter seasons. 
i a... rite for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 Sidmouth, 
lly a= 
pee ON J ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, = 
JA Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. bedroom, 7 
ry Lreakfast and attendance from | 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, Tele- | rrr "7 
dd. grams: * Thac keray, London.’ Telephone : Museum 1230. LAVA ava) PLSVIVAY. rss AAR LG momar 
Q) ge . . 
; 7D ORTME IRION.— Holiday quarters unique in loveliness and < 
. freedom on private Peninsujia (Cambrian Coast, either in parent Hotel cr a i P. 
- annexe cottages. Perfect sands, bathing 7. I boating ; re nowned sub-tre ypical gardens, sé AN OLD H J 4 ‘ 4 ” 
Apply SECRETARY, Portmeirion Ho otel, Pe arhyndeu udracth, North Wales. OU SE OF BOOKS 2 
= 7 AIRN.—Royal Marine » Mote , overlooking ene Firth. Ideal for Our finely illustrated booklet describes ie 
| Motorists ; golf, tennis, bathing ; elec. light; mod. Tlgms.: Marine. ’Phone : 38, é r4 
to ene — each of our departm« nts—New Books, le 
ao RIGHTON.—T HE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of “ ib 
ls» Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all Bound Books, Se cond-hand, and hy 
‘ } iprovement Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone 215. ‘hE: ° Z | 
lbp, sols: ener ibirtecae mantener lela tia Aaah Children’s—and gives interesting par- iS 
Au ATLOCK, Smedley’s the Leading Hydro. Fst. 1853, 260 hed -. . f ; a Aa hae “—_ 4 
h rooms. Supreme for comfort, ple: asure and health, Prospectus, Manager, 8.H, ticulars ol the Lite rary service Bureau, < 
3, TAHEL’ TE NH. AM, ( Ne eve Hi ll.—Collett’s Hotel. Sunshine " braci ‘ing 4 
m C air, excellent cuisine, golf, garage Four gns. weekly. Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 9. J & EK B U M P U S 
= AL LAIG.—Station Hotel, Inve rness-shire. West Hg thind. “Sc nry. ? i 
First Class Hotel on Coast opp. Special Brdng. Terms Apply: Manager. LIMITED 
ios 7 NVERNESS.— Palace Hotel. Giana and quiet s situation over- 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
: 00 + River Ness. Every Comfort. Garage. Spel. Brdng. Terms. Apply: Manageress, 
m Booking iver = = = — sree = : ° tel ¢ “ ; 4 By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
3, T BOU R N O 20 visitors fine otel Com orts > ons = are . 
i A with baths and other advantage *3 of a Hydro at mod moder: ate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. ! Phones— May fair 1223 and 1224 
ly AX] ORTHING.— Gwe ntholme En Pension, 18 Selden Road. An 
y. old Vicarage Mrs. HUBBARD WELHAM. 
= A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVIC! a Ce iets - ae 
List of 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from: 
ot tee RARE AND INTERESTING 
——_ (Wm am we ee 
¥ JIEFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 7 
g | 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House | SECOND HAND BOOKS. 
Assoc iation, Ltd. 1 ; . ; 
a . eee . eer rae , Now Ready, a New and Comprehensive Catalogue 
‘ P.R.ULA., Lt 1., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. | of great interest to Readers and Collectors. 
H — - 
EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holi- | Free on request. 
. day Home (600 ft. up); 70 rooms; 5 acres; billiards; motors, garage, C. & E. BROWN, 119 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. 2. 
60s, week ; prospectus Littledean House, Littledean, Glos, 
: “NAIRN, ‘SCOTLAND. 
. GOLFVIEW HOTEL. ‘S tator’ titi 
shergcine pectator’ Competition, 
First-Class Hotel. Finest position on Moray Firth. 
Adjoining Golf Course. Large Grounds. Hard Tennis Courts, Ji NE 12 1926 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Early Summer Months, , 
GARAGE, PETROL. 
Telegrams: Golfview. Telephone No. 40, Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 1008.) 
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Miscellany 





CORBAN: IT IS A GIFT 
SINCE JUNE CONTINUES to uphold its reputation as the most 
auspicious month for weddings and other festivities, The Medici 
Society would remind all those who are contemplating the purchase 
of beautiful things, whether for themselves or for other people, 
that in its Galleries is always to be found the “ something 
unexpected ” which makes present-buying a delight and pleasantly 
enhances one’s own reputation as a discerning giver. The Society 
has prepared a little booklet reflecting some aspects of present- 


giving, which may be had post free on request. 


THANKS BE .s. s 

THE GENERAL STRIKE proved conclusively, so far as this Society is 
concerned, that the public refuses with as much determination to 
be starved intellectually as physically. The Medici Society would 
like to thank its faithful friends for their support during and after 
the general strike. 

JOHN SINGER SARGENT, R.A, 
No AvoLoGcy is needed for the reminder that The Society has 
recently published two fine reproductions of the late Mr. Sargent’s 
pictures, Santa Maria della Salute and A Side Canal, Venice. 
Colour surface 10 x 15 ins. Price 21/- each. These are still 
selling steadily to an appreciative public, and those who have any 
difficulty in obtaining the prints from their local dealers are asked 
to write to the publishers fer further particulars. 


ON TRAVEL BENT? 

ALL WHO ARE CONTEMPLATING a journey abroad or who have 
returned from the Continent should make the acquaintance of 
THE PICTURE GUIDES. Lach volume of the series contains about 
200 photogravure illustrations and is written by a man who knows 
and loves his subject. (Price 7/6 each.) Already published : 
FLANDERS AND HAINAULT, THE ITALIAN LAKES, THE LAND OF 
S. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, NICE TO EVIAN, MONT BLANC, THE DOLOMITES, 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA, GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS, ROME. 

“ They are not only beautiful,” said the late Edmund Candler, “ but 
mw their communication of pleasurc, prospective and retrospective, 
uncqualled.” 


VISIT 
The Medici Society’s Galleries 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; 


Princes Streei, Harrogaie; and 113 West 37th Street, New York. 
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WHY OWNER-DRIVERS SAY 
‘Tm glad I got a Smeger”’ 


being appreciations from grateful 
and satisfied Singer owners 


“The car is the most comfortable I 
have ever driven, and is greatly ad- 
mired by everybody. Iam more than 
satisfied.” 

C. H. H., Elm Farm, Parham, Suffolk 


* * * 


“T have had one of your to hp. 
2-seater models for five years. It has 
given me great satisfaction. I have 
covered well over 40,000 miles in it 
and it is running as swectly as ever, 
whilst the leather and nickel are even 


>> 


R. R., Ashtead, Surrey 


now like new. 


* * * 


“J would not part with the Singer 
for anything. It is a perfect lady’s 
car—so light to drive and no trouble 
to start even on the coldest day.” 
Mrs. S. H., Stanmore, Middlesex 


“T think Tam safe ins 
is no small car made 
up to the roads in the West of 
like the Singer.” 

a 


miles 
sign of tr yuble. Recently 
go miles on just over 18 
gallons of petrol—a record of which 


you, as the makers of the car, can be 


ec Xf. Cimon , / 1 
My Singer has done 5,6 


without a 


sh : did Over 


justly proud.” 
y | 


C. H. C., Helston, Cornwall 
* * * 


“You will be interested to hear my 
Singer has just completed 10,000 miles 
with a total expenditure for repairs 
and replacements of one shilling and 


> 


sixpence !’ 


T. U. H., Cape Towa 








The Car that Looks After Itself 
SINGER & COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


London Showrooms : 202 Gt. Portland St., W.1 


"Phone: Langham 3314 
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If you have a pair of shoes before you, you have a good 


idea of the man who wears them. A pair of Lotus 
Veldtschoen boots or shoes may be said to have a man 
in them even when they are empty. 

There never were stronger individualists than the Lotus 
Veldtschoen shoes, especially when they have grown to be 
old shoes, much stained with grass and loam and weather, 
nailed perhaps for golf; and perhaps mended—not 
mended anyhow, but mended devoutly. Shoes like these 


are a cult. They are part of a man’s self-respect. 


LOT US 


VELDTSCHOEN 


Men’s: Shoes §5/-; Boots 63/- 
WOMEN’S: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 





Lotus, LTD.,; STAFFORD & Northampton m AGENTS EVERYWHERR 
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